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NEWS 


TWNHE wish of the King that “the glorious dead” should 
be remembered on Armistice Day by two minutes of 


OF THE WEEK. 


————-. 


silence at 11 o'clock was carried out on Tuesday with a more 


impressive result than any one could have believed possible, | 


If the whole of the Empire had net felt in consonance with the 
plan, it must have been a failure, because it would have been 
forced, over-deliberate, artificial, or, worst of all, self-conscious. 


Treaty. This preamble declares that the ratification is not to 
take effect until three of the four chief Allies have accepted by 
an exchange of Notes the “ reservations and understandings ” 
which the Senate may append to the Treaty. The first reser- 
vation, passed by 50 votes to 35, would enable America to with- 
draw from the League at any moment, and to “ be the scle 
judge whether all its international obligations under the Covenant 
had been fulfilled.”’ The long fight in the Senate is not at an 


end, and it may be that the Republicans will content themselves 


| after all with a demonstration of their hostility to the President. 


Somer BOOKS OF THE WEER...... €62 | 


Clearly the ratification of the Treaty with reservations that would 
be in effect serious amendments would place the President in 


most difficult position, and would cause the Allies considerable 

|embarrassment. It is of course the Covenant—President 
Wilson’s own favourite idea—which, apart from Shentung, has 
caused, ov is the chief pretext for, al bitter c¢ rs 


As it turned out, the King was completely justified of his bold 


and striking proposal. In the great towns the signal for silence 
was given by the firing of maroons and in smaller places by the 
chiming of church bells. At the signal every movement came 
to a sudden stop. Men removed their hats, soldiers stood at 
attention, women bowed their heads. If ever there was a 
silence, in the old phrase, that could be “ felt,” this was one. 
In London the services at Westminster Abbey and St. Paul's 
were a solemn preparation for these unforgettable two minutes. 
But the chief point of interest was of course the Cenotaph in 
Whitehall. 


on board ship, the two minutes of silence were observed. Never 


On the railways trains stopped, and even at seca, 


was such a supremely touching effect produced by such sim- 
plicity of idea and organization. 


The French President has been the guest of the King and of 
the nation this week. London accorded him a hearty welcome 
when he arrived on Monday, and when on Tuesday he was 
received in the City. M. Poincaré, replying to the King at the 
State banquet on Monday, reviewed the origins and the course 
of the war in an impressive speech. He took occasion to remind 
the two peoples that, having won the peace, they have to co- 
operate “for long years” in making the peace effective. M. 
Poincaré commended the League of Nations, but he let it be 
seen that he put more faith in the Franco-British Alliance, 
‘solemn promise of 
military support”? in the event of a fresh invasion of North- 
Eastern France. The Entente, he said, had become second 
In the City M. Poincaré laid stress on 


formed within the League, and in our 


nature to both countries. 


tlhe common misfortune of London and Paris in being subjected | 


to repeated air raids, by which the enemy vainly hoped to 








th ate and demoralize the two capitals. In recalling what 
‘ . 
London had endured, he courteously left his hearers to remind 
themselves that Paris suffered even more, both from air raids 
and from the long range gun, than we did. 

{he American Senate on Friday week, by 48 votes to 40, 


adopted a significant preamble to the Bill ratifying the Peace 





The Allies have informed Germany that they will not put the 
Peace Treaty into force until she recognizes, and promises t 
atone for, her numerous breaches of the Armistice. She is 





and floating docks, tug 
ment of 400,000 tons in sub- 
stitution for the warships scuttled at Scapa. The officers and 


required to deliver up five light crni 
and dredgers with a total displace 
men who perpetrated that deed are to remain prisoners until 
the cruisers and docks have been given up. 


give! Germany has still 
to deliver 42 locomotives and 4,460 wagons. She has also failed 
to evacuate the Baltic Provinces. The Allies reserve the right 
to use military force if these obligations are not fulfilled. 


The Russian patriot armies have had a bad week. On the 
Baltic front General Yudenitch has been pressed back towards 
Narva, and is resisting large Bolshevik forces on the line from 


1 


which he began his offensive last month. In Siberia Admira 
Koltchak is still retreating eastward, and it looks as if Omsk 
itself may have to be evacuated. 
Denikin is hotly eng 
to the Caucasus. 





In Southern Russia General 


ged on a wide front from the Polish border 





He has lost ground in the centre, but he seems 
to be holding his own in the Don and Volga regions 
Ukraine. The Bolsheviks are evidently 
munitions, doubtless from the stocks imported int« 
the Allies up to the spring of 1917, as well as from 
whereas the patriots depend on what we can send t 


well supplie 





The Executive of the American United Mine Workers were 
ordered by the Federal Court at Indianapolis to cancel their 
order for he coal strike by Tuesday evening. They « 


the Court rather than go to prison for contempt. Whether the 
miners will return to work is another question. Fou 
thousand idJe men, many of whom are illiterate aliens, may not 
be so ready as their leaders to bow to the decision of a Federal 
Judge. The Government have summoned the coal-owner- 
and the miners’ leaders to discuss a new agreement, failing 


which the Government may arbitrate between the parties and 








| bring pressure to bear on the coal ners to accept a ! 
promise. The situation has been complicated | t inters 
vention of Mr. Gompers and the Federation of Labour on behalf 
of the miners, and by the renewed threat of the railwaymen 
strike. It is evident that the revolutiona party is t s 
hard to profit by these industrial disputes and to embitter 
relations between employers and | 
It almost takes the breath away from Englishmen to read of 
| the calm and unquestioning way in ¥ h the American ik 
leaders have acted upon the injunction. Although 
of cominand to the strikers I i‘ on nh | rat ae Aad i 
in its effects, t ir q "K CC eis nie I Ku 
fruly an America UNCctio}r ’ lw on njovs 
the reputat of Excalibur its In it I un the Ce 3 
ire cautious in issuing an inju 3 i 


is more often of a negative 
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man what he is not to do rather than what he is called upon to 
do. The American attitude is no doubt due to the persistent 
feeling of vast numbers of American citizens that as holders 
of property they have “a stake in the country.” That feeling 
is in the air and affects every one. Americans of to-day would 
find less obsolete than we do Ireton’s principle that the only 
people worth consulting were the forty-shilling freeholders. 


The widespread activity of the American revolutionaries was 
revealed on Saturday last when the Federal authorities raided 
their dens in New York and other cities. Hundreds of aliens be- 
longing to the Union of Russian Workers, a Bolshevik or Anarchist 
society, were arrested and will be deported. One had a bomb- 
making plant in his house; another had a machine for making 
false coin. The Irish-American agitator, Larkin, was arrested 
in New York. The plotters were found to possess large sums 
of money and tons of seditious pamphlets inspired by the 
Moscow Bolsheviks. Their programme included an armed 
revolt, the assassination of public officials, and the confiscation 
of all property. Through some defect in the Federal law, the 
naturalized citizens belonging to this amiable society had to be 
released. But the revelation of their aims will doubtless lead 
to a drastic strengthening of the laws against conspiracy. The 
Sinn Fein methods in Ireland will not be tolerated in America. 


The Prime Minister in his speech at the Guildhall banquet last 
Saturday said that three difficult questions had yet to be settled, 
The Adriatic question, he thought, could be solved in a manner 
compatible with the interests and honour of Italy—who came to 
our help at a critical period—and also with justice to the Southern 
Slavs. As for Turkey, “ more troublesome in peace than in 
war,” the Allies were agreed that the Turk should no longer 
misgovern Greeks, Arabs, and Armenians, and that the Straits 
should be free to all nations and should not be controlled by 
Turkey. In Russia the outlook was not pleasant. He did not 
fear that the Bolsheviks would conquer all Russia, but he feared 
the results of a prolonged civil war. “ Civilization cannot afford 
a distracted and desolate Russia.” The Prime Minister went 
on to express the hope that the Allies might soon be able to 
renew, with better success, their “effort to organize peace 
among the warring sections.” We had spent a hundred 
millions in assisting the Russian patriots who helped us to 
fight the Germans while the Bolsheviks were betraying 
us. That was a debt of honour, “If the Russian people 
wish for freedom, we can always say that we gave them the 
chance.”” But we could not afford to continue so costly an 
intervention in an interminable civil war. 


The Bishop of Hereford wrote to the Times of Thursday a 
letter about the Enabling Bill with which we are in hearty 
agreement. We need not summarize it, as in a leading article 
wo have said much the same thing in different words. We hope 
tho Bishop of Hereford will succeed in persuading those whose 
minds are not yet irrevocably made up that it is essential to 
preserve the Crown patronage of the bishoprics and deancries 
and the final appellate jurisdiction of the Lay Court. What 
the Church of England owes in the past to the calm and impartial 
decisions of the lay judicial mind is beyond computation. As 
regards the franchise, we still hope, though it seems a desperate 
hope, that it may be possible to have a franchise in the Church 
Parochial Councils on the widest possible basis. We would 
allow no declaration whatever except the simplest and broadest 
one. “I am abristian; I desire to vote in the elections for 
the Church Assembly.” 


We cannot help feeling that the promoters of the Enabling 
Bill have suffered from a certain ignorance of conditions in the 
villages. ‘This is a common failing which we see in other than 
religious matters. It is equally familiar in Labour policy. 
Trade Unions have been characteristically built up in the inter- 
ests of ariisans—-that is to say, of typical town workers—and 
there never Las been a coherent Labour policy for agriculture, 
if indeed a policy at all. Yet agriculture is the greatest and 
oldest of our industries. In the Church of England it has long 
been the fashion to speak of work in the towns as the only fit 
work for a strong and earnest man. We understand the point 
of view, and in many ways thoroughly respect it. In most 
country livings hardly enough work has customarily been found 
to occupy the full time of a strong man. 


But is not this just because the problems of country life have 
been frightfully ignared ? To end social stagnation in most 





~ ae, 
country districts; to create a sense of social responsibility in 
the whole community; to advance intellectual interests; to 
encourage organized recreation; to inspire ideals in Paris) 
Councils ; to organize better housing, which in many parts of 
the country is worse than in the towns—all this is more than 
enough to occupy the time of any man, however strong he may 
be. Ifsome of our younger and most strenuous Church reformers 
were to tackle country problems, we think they would change 
their ideas a good deal about the possibility of making men sign 
declarations as to what communion they belong to. The 
nominal churchgoer who, even if he does not go impartially to 
church and chapel, at all events will go to a chapel when there 
is a preacher who attracts him, and almost certainly for the 
annual harvest festival—the harvest festivals are a kind of 
important agricultural rite quite apart from their religious 
aspect, and in some villages care is taken that the church and 
chapel festivals shall not clash—would refuse to throw away 
his freedom by putting his name to any declaration. Is j 
not understood that a villager dislikes nothing more than signing 
any official paper? He can hardly be persuaded to do it, 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday General Seely made 
a personal explanation of his reasons for resigning his position 
as Under-Secretary for Air. He had found, he said, that the 
arrangement by which Mr. Churchill was both Secretary for 
War and Air Minister could not be made to work. 
the War Office and Air Ministry were both whole-time jobs, 
With all his ability and industry, Mr. Churchill could not do 
all that was necessary for the Air Ministry. ‘The result was 
waste of time and energy and the missing of great opportunities, 
since the business of the Air Ministry was set below its rightful 
place. General Seely was careful to explain that there was no 
personal feeling in the matter. 1t was with him simply a matter 
of principle. Nor was the Air Ministry the only sufferer. The 
Admiralty, through having been omitted, suffered quite as much 
as the Air Ministry, if not more. 


] n his opinic yn, 


Mr. Bonar Law in reply said little more than that there was 
a genuine difference of opinion between General Seely and the 
Government, and that if the House of Commons wanted to 
discuss the whole matter, an opportunity would be found. 
For our part, we cannot pretend that we feel so strongly abovt 
the necessity of the Air Ministry having complete independence 
as we did during the war. The speedy development of the Air 
Service was then essential. Now, though we cannot encourage 
the violent reactionary feelings of those who would rush to the 
opposite extreme of war and practically scrap our fighting 
Services, we see that when the country is beset by so many and 
great dangers we must spend our money first on mecting those 
which are most pressing. The most pressing dangers to-day 
are not military. 


As the Duke of Wellington said at the end of the Napoleonic 
Wars, the safety of the nation required that men should turn 
their thoughts to industry and away from fighting. Mr. Churchill 
probably desires that the Army, the Navy, and the Air Ministry 
should all be ultimately represented in the Cabinet by a single 
representative. If Cabinets are to be of manageable size, there 
may have to be a grouping of representation. But as to whether 
jt would be desirable in the case of the fighting Services we 
should like to have more expert information. It is at all events 
interesting, as we have pointed out previously, that the minds 
of distinguished soldiers like Sir Frederick Mawrice and Sir 
John Davidson seem to be moving in this direction. 


The Industrial Courts Bill, both on the Second Reading in 
the House of Commons last week and in the Committee stage 
this week, was opposed by the Labour Party, who were suspicious 
of the proposed Court of Arbitration and Court of Inquiry. 
Sir Robert Horne reminded them that in the past eleven months 
the Interim Court of Arbitration had decided 853 cases, in 
only three of which, including the ironmoulders’ dispute, had 
there been a strike against the award. The present Bill simply 
places the Court on a permanent basis. Employers and Trade 


Unions are free to apply to it or to ignore it, and the Court's 
awards will have a moral but not a legal validity. 
of Inquiry is, as Lord Robert Cecil said, a vita! matter. 
success of the League of Nations will depend largely on its 
power of investigating international disputes so that public 
opinion, guided by the facts, may weigh down the balance on 
the right side. The Court of Inquiry by throwing light on the 
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circumstances of a trade dispute may avert many a needless 
strike or lock-out. The Trade Unions, so long as they are sanely 
directed, have nothing to fear from the publicity of such a 
Court, while the community stands to gain. 


It seems paradoxical that the miners, of all people, should 
be pressing for a reduction in the price of coal, which they have 
helped to increase by insisting on very high wages for a shorter 
working day and by indulging in incessant strikes for the most 
trivial reasons. But their motive in urging the Government, 
at a Conference on Tuesday, to reduce the price is obvious enough. 
They dislike the unpopularity which their excessive and arbi- 
trary demands have brought them among all classes of the com- 
munity. We may infer that the chastened attitude of the 
miners’ Executive during the last month or two is not unrelated 
to their fear of public opinion or to the improvement in the out- 
put of coal. Whether this improvement will be maintained is 
uncertain. If it is, and if export and bunker coal can be sold 
in large quantities at a very high price, then the Government 
may be justified in reducing the price of coal for home consump- 
tion. The present price is, of course, a severe tax on every 
householder and a ruinous handicap to every manufacturer. 
But it would be folly to reduce the price if it involved a State 
subsidy to the coal-mines, or if it cut down the profits to such a 
low level as to discourage the owners from developing new pits 
or introducing machinery. 


Sir Eric Geddes issued on Friday week a statement of the 
results of the State control of the railways during the war. It 
would seem that, after paying the guaranteed dividends to the 
shareholders, the Government made a net profit of from two to 
seven millions on the transaction, while they had free use of the 
railways for naval and military traffic. But Sir Erie Geddes 
added that against the net profit must be set undefined liabilities 
for arrears of maintenance, stores to be replaced, and excessive 
wear and tear. For the current year he estimates a deficit of 
£45,000,000, owing to the rise in the railwaymen’s wages and in 
the price of coal. This deficit may be increased as the result of 
the railway strike, or lessened if the goods rates are soon raised, 
Government traffic is now charged for, like ordinary traffic. 
The effect of the generous concessions to the railwaymen may 
be seen in the increase of the railway expenditure from 
£35,028,000 in 1915 to an estimated £173,500,000 for this vear, 


It must be added that Sir Eric Geddes’s figures have been 
Mr. J. M. Feils pointed out in 
Tuesday's Times that the expenditure for 1914-18 included a 
sum of no less than £33,482,262 assigned for future maintenance. 
In 1919 £2,417,492 has been set aside for this purpose, but only 
£178,799 has been spent. The result is that £35,720,955 has 
been charged to expenditure, but is, in fact, a reserve fund. 
Uniess Mr. Fells is mistaken, the official return appears to be 
needlessly pessimistic to the extent of thirty-five millions. He 
contended, moreover, that Sir Eric Geddes had greatly under- 
tated the net revenue to be expected this year. The matter is 
of the utmost importance, because the official demand for an 
increase in the goods rates rests upon the assumption of a heavy 
delicit. Higher goods rates will of course mean dearer food 
and clothes, and will retard the revival of industry. It ig 
essential that the rates should not be raised by a penny more 
than is absolutely necessary to make the railways self-supporting 


subjected to severe criticism. 





The Departmental Committee on Old Age Pensions have 
reported in favour of raising the pension to ten shillings a week 
while maintaining the present age-limit of seventy. It recom- 
mends that pensioners should no longer be disqualified for the 
receipt of outdoor relief, and that imprisonment should not 
bar a person from receiving the pension. The Committee 
were divided on the question whether pensions should be given 
to all old people irrespective of their means, Eleven out of 
eighteen members favoured universal pensions; the minority 
of seven proposed to exclude persons whose yearly income 
exceeded £63. The Committee estimate that the increase of 
the pension in itself would raise the cost from £17,500,000 to 
£23,500,000 a year. If the income-limit was doubled, the 
cost would be £32,000,000. Pensions to all at the age of seventy 
would cost £41,000,000. The “ absolute accuracy” of these 
figures, the Committee wisely add, “cannot be guaranteed.” 
We hope that all increases will be withheld till the “normal” 
financial year returns. 





At the end of the inquiry into the dismissal of Miss Violet 








Douglas-Pennant from the Women’s Royal Air Force, the 
Chairman, Lord Wrenbury, made public certain immediate 
conclusions. These were that the accusations of immorality 
between Colonel Janson and Miss Glubb were untrue; that 
the accusations of immorality at W.R.A.F. camps had been 
entirely unsupported by evidence; and that the accusations 
against Colonel Bersey and General Livingstone that they desired 
a state of immorality to continue were supported by no evidence 
whatever. On the main subject of inquiry whether Miss Pennant 
was rightly or wrongfully dismissed, and whether the organization 
of the W.R.A.F was unsatisfactory, a Report has of course yet 
to be issued, but Lord Wrenbury entirely met the popular 
feeling of what was right and necessary in issuing the immediate 
conclusions of the Select Committee. A great and cruel injustice 
had been done to persons against whom hideous charges had 
been brought, although no evidence could be produced at the 
inquiry to support those charges, 





Before the Lord Chief Justice on Wednesday a settlement 
| was announced of the libel actions brought against the Dazly 
News by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Sir Erie and Sir Auckland 
Geddes, and Mr. Walter Long. The Daily News had insinuated 
that these Ministers while holding office and being responsible 





| for foreign policy had dealt in shares in Russian companies. 
| In each of the actions the Daily News made an unreserved apology, 
| paid £250 into Court, and undertook to defray all costa. 


These 
terms were accepted. We must add that last Saturday Sir 
Alfred Mond won the libel action brought by him against the 
South Wales Post, which had charged him with pro- Germanism 
and disloyalty. We have to congratulate all these Ministers 
on having taken the right course triumphantly. All the accu- 
sations against them were accusations against their personal 
honour. No man with any sense of what he owes to public 
life can sit down under such charges. It is his positive duty 
to bring an action, and in so doing he is defending not only 
himself but the interests of the nation. 





The Morning Post of Friday week published a letter from 
Mr. John Fortescue in which he explained that he had not; 
as reports in several newspapers had asserted, been dismissed 
from his post as official historian of the war on account of his 
crushing review of Lord French’s book in the Quarterly Review. 
Mr. Fortescue said that for private reasons he had long 
wished to resign, and had more than once offered his resignation. 
He was requested to stay on, and ultimately it was arranged 
that he should stay till the end of this year. That arrangerant 
holds good, and there is consequently no truth in the reports. 
We can only imagine that they were put about as a last desperate 
attempt to support the authority of Lord French, so unfor- 
tunately shattered by his own hand, and also as a still further 
attempt to injure the credibility of Mr. Asquith in the shells 
controversy. Mr. Fortescue says :— 





‘ When Lord French’s book was published, I found it to 
be so full of inaccuracies that I wrote to my employers and 
told them that, in my opinion, my only course was to ignore 
its existence ontirely in the official history. I received an 
answer confirming my judgment in the matter.” 


On Thursday week Sir Frank Dyson, the Astronomer-Royal, 
delivered an address on the results of the photographic 
observations taken at a recent eclipse of the sun. During 
the eclipse it was photographically recorded that the light 
from certain stars, the position of which was already definitely 
ascertained by mathematical calculation, was deflected when 
passing the sun and did not come to the earth in a straight 
line. To put 1t differently, the photograph showed the stars 
to occupy a position which mathematics had proved they did 
not occupy. The degree of deflection coincided with the 
prediction of Professor Einstein. Professor Einstein’s pre- 
diction was a necessary consequence of his theory that space 
itself is warped, To state the case roughly, it may be necessary 
in future to regard space not as a thing extending indefinitcly 
in all directions, but as being analogous to the spherical shape 
of the world. If one could travel straight on through space 
one might ultimately return to one’s starting-place. Bub 
this is perhaps carrying the speculation or the analogy too 
far. All that seems to be certain is that the universe, like our 
own world, is intolerant of a really straight line. The founda- 
tions of astronomy must be vastly affected as photographie 
observations are shown sometimes %o be inaccurate, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WOMEN AND THEIR WORK. 

W* hope that the letter published in another column 

entitled ‘* Women’s Work ” will receive the close 
attention of our readers. It deals with a matter which 
not only involves a debt of honour from the nation to a 
large group of working women, but also involves economic 
sonsiderations of a vital character. We confess that our 
first feeling on reading Mrs. Kinnell’s letter was one of 
burning indignation against those who throw impediments 
in the way of women earning their daily bread by honest 
labour, whether at the lathe or any other form of engin- 
cering work which they may choose, or again in many 
branches of the building trade which are often entirely 
suitable for women. But indignation, however well 
justified and however useful on occasion, is by no means a 
sufficient equipment for getting the world at large, or at 
any rate a large part of the working men—womenkind 
may be said to be already converted—to realize what they 
are doing when they try their best to prevent women from 
working at particular trades, and even throw obstacles 
in the way of their being trained to earn their daily bread. 

Before, however, we deal with this matter of women’s 
work in detail let us say that, while we assume, and indeed 
are obliged to assume in the face of Mrs. Kinnell’s positive 
statement, that the Unions of the skilled men are in fact 
preventing women from having a share in skilled work, 
it is possible that there is some misunderstanding, and that 
the attitude of the Unions is not really what it is said to be. 
If that is so, and if they make no objection to women doing 
skilled work or learning to do it, we shall not only be willing 
to recognize our blunder and to withdraw and apologize 
for what we have said, but shall be relieved beyond 
measure to have been proved to be in error. All that 
the leaders or representatives of the Unions need do is to 
send us @ correction, to which we will give the utmost 
publicity. Pending, however, such a contradiction or 
explanation as we hope may be forthcoming, we can 
certainly do no harm in discussing the subject. Whether the 
Unions have taken the line Mrs. Kinnell implies they have 
taken or not, there is unfortunately no doubt that there is 
a very general prejudice existing in the minds of many male 
workers against the so-called competition of women. That 
is, alas! an admitted fact. The prejudice against allowing 
women to participate in trades and forms of work which 
hitherto have been exclusively, or at any rate usually, 
sarried on by men may be due to one of two sets of consider- 
ations. The first set are what may be termed moral and 
social considerations; the other set are of an economic 
nature. 

We will deal first with the moral and social considerations. 
It is of course quite right that these should receive the 
utmost attention. We are far from thinking that this is a 
matterin which economies alone should rule. By this we mean 
that if it can be shown that morally, socially, or hygienically 
the influx of women into the skilled trades would ke in- 
jurious to the public welfare, then all good citizens must be 
against such an influx, and the State might well be justified 
in forbidding it. Can this be shown? Obviously a person 
in weak health, either normal or temporary, should not be 
exposed to a severe physical strain. We believe, how- 
ever, that the best medical opinion would now by no 
means declare that hard physical work conducted under 
proper conditions as to hours and so on is worse fora healthy 
woman than for a healthy man. No doubt married women 
who have just brought children into the world, or who 
are about to bear children, or again women who are already 
fully occupied with the care of children and the care of 
households, ought not to be encouraged to take on extra 
duties. We will go further, and say that theoretically it 
might be quite right to forbid employers to tempt them to 
undertake extra work by the offer of wages. Moreover, 
we are sure that public opinion is right in setting its face 
against a system of double strain. It is the husband’s 
duty so to provide that the mother of a family shall not 
be forced to undertake a double service. She must not 


be allowed to add to the burden of bearing, and caring 
for, the children by also procuring them food, shelter, and 
clothes. 


That is the father’s part 


TS 

But though home duties may be the appropriate function 
for the majority of women, there is in the social life of to-day 
a very large class of young women who are unmarried 
and who, as we have seen during the war, are perfectly 
capable, either as workers in engineering trades or on the 
land or in a hundred other capacities, of doing what wag 
once supposed to be man’s exclusive work, and doing it well, 
We have learnt too that it is quite a mistake to suppose 
that indoor work is physically more suitable for women 
than for men. As a matter of fact outdoor work is usually 
quite as good for them as for men, and the ideal plan js 
not to keep them indoors but to get them out of doors 
as much as possible. In any case, we have to deal 
with several millions of women who claim the right to 
dispose of their own labour in their own way. Therefore, 
even if the married women are ruled out, as we hold they 
very largely must be, for already in various ways they are 
working up to their full powers, we have got to ask—Are 
there moral and social conditions which forLid the women 
who are free, from choosing their own trades? No doubt 
theoretically it might be argued that there are certain 
trades which are more suitable to women than to men, 
and that therefore it would be an advantage to classify 
them and say: “ This or that job is a woman's job an] 
must be left entirely to women and no man must be 
allowed to undertake it.”” On the other hand, there are 
certain jobs which in the moral and social interest of 
women can be best left to men. For example, it might be 
possible to pass an Act saying that no one must ever 
employ a man in domestic service such as cooking or 
housework, and also that as women make the best typists 
and shorthand writers no man shall be allowed to undertake 
such work, or again that the needle must be left as the 
instrument solely of women and that there must be no 
more men tailors. In the same way certain trades such 
as bricklaying or house-painting or working heavy machines 
might be allocated entirely to men. 

Our answer to this plea is that even if theoretically there 
is something in it, it will be found that freedom of action 
will divide the work between men and women far better 
than the most enlightened of tyrants or the most philan- 
thropic of Trades Councils. If we leave the matter alone, 
things will adjust themselves. Especially is this adjust- 
ment likely to take pkace successfully if it becomes a rule 
or a custom that the rates of pay for women shall be the 
same as for men. And here we may say that though 
theoretically a woman ought to be allowed if she likes to 
settle her own rate of wages, we are quite prepared to think 
that in the interests of the women as a whole it would be 
| better to have the rule of equal wages. We are not in 
' the least afraid lest in the end, if complete freedom of 
| training and work is given, this rule of equality will be 
‘injurious to women. The women showed during the war 
that in a great variety of trades—indeed in almost all trades 
—they can hold their own perfectly well with men except 
where exceptional physical strength and weight are necessary, 
as, for example, in mining operations, and navvy work and 
seamanship. What women lack in weight and muscular 
power they make up in assiduity, conscientiousness, and 
keen endeavour. We do not know whether it is merely a 
social accident or a fact of Nature, but as things are at 
present arranged there is little doubt that women are less 
inclined to be idle than men. Possibly hygienic philo- 
sophers may say that this is due to the fact that women 
do not habitually dope themselves as men do with the 
sedatives of alcohol and tobacco, both slowers-down of 
pace, though perhaps in the long run and in modern times 
useful slowers-down. The fact remains that women have 
far less inclination to ‘ca’ canny” than have men. 

To sum up, we believe that the more the moral and social 
conditions are considered for healthy unmarried women 
the more it will be found that the wise and the just thing 
is to leave women’s work alone and to let them have 
complete freedom of action. After all, to deny them such 
freedom would be a strange sequel to the grant of the 
franchise. And here let us say that in our opinion it was a 
very great mistake not to enfranchise women between the 
ages of twenty-one and thirty, which are the very years 
when most of them are at work, and may conceivably need 
the vote to protect them from industrial injustice. 

Now for the economic considerations, and these are the 
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real considerations which must decide the’ question. 
Nobody who faces the facts will deny that though, 
as we have shown, there is a case arsing from moral, 
social, and hygienic considerations, the real reasou why 
the Unions in certain skilled trades forbid women’s 
work is the fear that the men workers will be injuriously 
affected by the influx of female labour evd that the 
rate of wages may fall. Our general answer to this 
js that wages cannot possibly fall owing to an increase of 
Jabour, unless of course wages are to be judged purely by 
their nominal amount ; that is, by the terms in which they 
are expressed in the precious metals er in paper currency. 
Theoretically it is no doubt probable that if in any particular 
trade in which there are only 2 men available, the labour 
of x divided by 2 women were added, wages expressed 
in metal counters would fall. On the other hand, if weekly 
wages were expressed in terms of purchasing-power, such 
as another three or four loaves of bread, a dozen more 
slices of bacon, three chops, a skirt, a blouse, or a hat, 
then the addition of x divided by 2 producers throughout 
our industries must ultima*ely be seen to have the result 
not of lowering wages but of increasing them. Horne Tooke 
argued well when he esked: ‘ What are guineas 
and shillings but tickets for so much bread, beef, beer, 
and clothes?’ It does not matter to the man whether 
the ticket is a smaller or larger piece of metal. What 
does matter is the emount of the things just enumerated 
which will be given in exchange for the said ticket. But, 
alas! mankind has got a vicious habit of thinking only 
in metal and not in the things which the metal will buy, 
and, we frankly admit. is prepared for almost any extrave- 
gance of behaviour rather than face the beneficent fact 
to which we have alluded —i.e., that wages are automatically 
increased by the increase of production. Unfortunately 
work, instead of the results of the work, has come to be 
man’s ideal. Unconsciously he is always seeking, and 
rightly seeking, to get himself fed, clothed, and made 
comfortable with the least expenditure of labour. Con- 
sciously he suffers from the strange delusion that he is 
injured by a diminution of toil. 

See Smith, Jones, and Robinson in the harvest field ex- 
haustedand overdone with the struggle against the weather. 
To them enter Mary, Susan, and Jane, and, noting how 
tired are the male workers, they offer to help in getting 
in the sheaves and saving the corn from destruction. If 
Smith, Jones, and Robinson are natural and unsophisticated 
persons who have not heard of lowering the standard of 
wages and so on, they will gladly accept the proffered help 
and get in their harvest in half the time they would have 
done if not helped. If, however, they are strict followers 
of Trade Union economies, they will receive the overtures 
of Mary, Susan, and Jane with the utmost rage and indig- 
nation, and unless prevented will drive them with stones 
and curses from the field for having dared to attempt to 
deprive the male toilers of their indefeasible right to bear, 
perspiring and profane, the heat and burden of the day. 
If anybody ventures to remark on the foolishness of this 
conduct, it is ten to one that Smith, Jones, and Robinson 
will become so zealously angry that any stones left over 
from the effort to drive away the women interlopers will be 
hurled at his head. If, however, he can induce them to 
stoop to argument, they will say that, though naturally 
they bore no illwill to the women whom they had refused 
to allow to work, they were obliged to act as they did 
lest their wages should be lowered. ‘“ We are sorry, 
but we cannot afford to let anybody else share this 
work with us. It is of no use for you to say that so long 
as there is more corn to go round it does not much matter 
who produces it. We know it must be done by us alone, 
and that what we have got to look out for in order to keep 











our wives and families from starving is not the amount of | 


corn that is produced but the number stamped on the 
ticket that we get for our labour. The right of work 
belongs to us, and we will guard it to the end. The only 
other thing that we need be careful about is that somebody 
else does not get part of our tickets.” 

We wonder whether it will ever be possible to persuade 
mankind to give up the notion that the tickets are the 
real thing and that what can be got in exchange for them 
's an insignificant matter. Possibly this is one of the 
delusions that mankind will cherish till the trump of doom, 


Anyway, we must put up what fight we can to prevent 
this strange delusion from doing a great injustice to the 
women of the world. 





NATIONAL MISMANAGEMENT. 

F British people had a habit—and it is fortunate ir 
some respects that they have not this habit—of 
contemplating the failures of a Government es a whole, 
instead of as isolated incidents met with in the course ot 
daily newspaper reading, we are sure that they would feel 
extremely uneasy at the record of the present Government. 
In whatever direction we look we cannot discover signs 
of clear thought, plain leading, or methodical statesman- 
ship. We do not write this without warrant, for we shall 
attempt to prove what we say. But before we begin 
the attempt Jet us be perfectly frank with our readers, 
and add that we have been almost in two minds about the 
desirability of making any such attempt. Every one 
recognizes that the primary need of the moment is public 
confidence. Without confidence—and that of course 
implies trust in those who are ruling our lives—we cannot 
expect the full measure which we desire and mean to win 
of national recovery and prosperity. It may be asked: 
Why then write criticisms which can only have the effect 
of weakening or delaying the growth of confidence ? 
There is undoubtedly something in the question, and as 
a pledge that we recognize the value of that something 
we shall try, even though our criticisms may be strong, 
to avoid that kind of recrimination—only too familiar at 
the moment —which would create the impression that the 
country has cause for despair, and that it is in so bad a case 
that hardly any effort can save it. To create an impres- 
sion of that sort is wicked. We can be saved by our efforts, 
and we believe that we certainly shall be saved by ow 
efforts. To tell people that their future is being muddled 
away but that they can do nothing to prevent it is t 
drive one class into folly and extravagance on the prin- 
ciple, ** Let us eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we 
die,”’ and another class into a determination to bring about 
revolution. It is precisely because we know that Great 
Britain can and will be saved by her efforts that it is 
necessary to tell the truth. At this point another familiar 
objection arises before us—namely, that there is “ n 
alternative to the present Government.” It must be 
admitted that for the moment there apparently ts n 
alternative. But if the necessity of an alternative be not 
admitted, we shall never have the political conditions 
which will produce salvation. The need generally produces 
the man or the system or the party. We must first under- 
stand and face the need. In the management of national 
economy, of housing, of the Irish question, of India, and 
of Russia the Government have persistently spoken with 
contradictory or faltering voices and have left the nation 
in a state of bewilderment. With all these subjects we 
must deal, but as it is impossible to tell the truth about 
more than one subject at a time, we shall write first about 

the policy of the Government in regard to Russia. 

I.— RUSSIA. 

Last week in the House of Commons Colonel Malon 
referred to a set of terms which the Russian Bolsheviks 
proposed for the acceptance of the Allies, and the text 
of those terms has since been published in various news- 
papers; for example, in the Zimes of Monday. When 
we compare these new proposals from the Bolsheviks 
with the proposals which the Bolsheviks conveyed to the 
Allies last spring through the American journalist Mr. 
Bullitt, we are struck by the fact that the new and the 
old proposals are practically identical. Throughout th 
greater part of both sets of terms the same language is 
used. There has been no change of policy for many 
months on the part of the Bolsheviks. It is humiliating 
to make a comparison between the justly detested Bol- 


| sheviks and our own Government when the comparison 


niust necessarily be unfavourable to ourselves, and yet facts 
are facts, and cannot be ignored. During the same period 
in which the Bolsheviks have methodically stood their 
ground, Mr. Lloyd George’s Government have wobbled 
and shilly-shallied; they have formed exalted expect- 
ations from temporary military successes by the Constitu- 
tional Russians—transferring the credit of those successes 
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to the account of their own policy—till all who have tried 
to pick their way through the fog have utterly lost their 
bearings and do not know now where they are. It is 
one of the penalties of this confusion that the Allies should 
be exposed to the remarkable indignity of the language 
with which Lenin ends his latest proposals. “ The Soviet 
Government,” he remarks, “ hopes that it will not be 
necessary to transfer this offer (with the necessary modifi- 
cations) to the Central Powers.” Over and over again 
we have pleaded for information, but in vain. It was 
not merely that Mr. Lloyd George withheld information. 
His statements positively confused the issue. 


There can be little doubt now that the substance of 
what Mr. Bullitt said in his examination by the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the -American Senate was true. 
Yet Mr. Lloyd George declared, or allowed it to be declared, 
that Mr. Bullitt’s statements were “a tissue of lies.” It 
is not necessary to say more of Mr. Bullitt’s statements 
than that they are worthy of consideration, for we can 
find nothing to say in defence of his conduct in revealing 
confidential documents. Nor had he any genuine griev- 
ance in the fact that his mission to Russia was disavowed 
and his scheme of a settlement “ turned down.” He was 
not a diplomatist, not a properly accredited representative 
of the Allies. He went to Russia as a kind of scout to 
spy out the land, and to see whether he could find anything 
useful to bring back for the guidance of the Allied Council 


at Paris. When an agent of this kind fails, or when his advice | 


is ignored, he cannot fairly assert that a public affront has 
been put upon him, because he was never a diplomatist. 
Mr. Bullitt seems to us to be an excited visionary who 
talked as though he had really mastered the Russian 

roblem after a visit of only a few days by applying to 
it the principles of extreme political dogma. 


language which Mr. Lloyd George thought it right to use 
about him. After having entertained Mr. Bullitt at 
breakfast and talked over the whole situation with him, 
Mr. Lloyd George gave the House of Commons to under- 
stand that he knew no more than that there had been 
talk about “some young American” who had been to 
Russia, but whose views had not been taken gerious!y 
by President Wilson, and therefore did not matter. 
Whether Mr. Lloyd George was right or wrong to refuse 
to act on Mr. Bullitt’s suggestions at the time, we cannot 
undertake to say definitely. What we can fairly do, and 
have a right to do, is to protest against the reasons which 
Mr. Lloyd George mentioned in his conversation with 


Mr. Bullitt for his inability to go on with a plan which he | 


himself seems to have approved. He said in so many 
words that Unionist members of the Coalition were working 
up opposition to any arrangement with the Bolsheviks, 


that they had the support of Lord Northcliffe’s news- | 


papers, and that nobody could stand up against that sort 
of thing. Assuredly that was not a reason or an excuse 
for abandoning a policy which Mr. Lloyd George evidently 
deemed promising, nor was the argument one which a 
British Prime Minister should have employed even in a 
casual conversation, 

Having abandoned the idea of an arrangement with 
the Bolsheviks, Mr, Lloyd George sanctioned the policy 
generally associated with the name of Mr. Churchill, and 
continued to hope for something to turn up. Several 
times when Admiral Koltchak, General Denikin, or General 
Yudenitch won a success, we were encouraged to believe 
that the Allied policy was working out to its final justifi- 
cation. But the moments of illusion passed, and once more 
the members of the Government, so far as the public can 
judge, are not only without a policy but are in a state 
of chaos. We admit that on this point we may be wrong, 
and that the contradictions between Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Lloyd George may have been more apparent than 
real. We are basing what we say merely upon the general 
impression made by events of the past few days. It is 
the duty of a Prime Minister always to be plain. In the 
House of Commons last week Mr. Churchill, speaking, 
as everybody assumed, with the sanction of the Prime 
Minister, said that though it had been prudent to with- 
draw British troops from Russia, the hopes of the Allies 
must necessarily be centred on the Constitutional Russians, 
and that so far as possible we must continue to help 


Nevertheless, | 
one can well understand his furious indignation at the | 


Admiral Koltchak, General Denikin, and their friends, 
That at all events seemed clear. But Mr. Lloyd Geor @ 
in his speech at the Lord Mayor's banquet astonished 
every one by appearing to throw over Mr. Churchill, ang 
to cast back all his hopes and thoughts to the plan which 
was in the air at the time of the Bullitt episode. We arg 
not prepared to agree with the Daily Mail that What 
Mr. Lloyd George now proposes is “ to shake hands with 
murder.” We have been allowed to know so little of the 
facts that we cannot pretend to judge with any accuracy, 
It is possible that Mr. Lloyd George is right, for the very 
good reason that no other solution except an arrangement 
with the Bolsheviks will save the new Baltic States whose 
existence we are obliged to defend. In that case a very 
distasteful course might be necessary as the most honour- 
able one in the circumstances. But whether this be go or 
not, what are we to say of the amazing vicissitudes of 
policy in the process of which Mr. Lloyd George, months 
ago, favoured an understanding with the Bolsheviks, 
| then abandoned it for a frivolous and unworthy reason, 
then spoke insultingly of the American whose ideas he 
had once approved, then let himself be led along a new 
path by Mr. Churchill, then threw over Mr. Churchill’; 
estimate of the cost of helping the Constitutional Russians 
(vide the Guildhall speech), and then suddenly bolted off 
in another direction which brought him back to the point 
from which he started 4 We are assuming for the moment, 
of course, that an agreement with the Bolsheviks was 
what Mr. Lloyd George really had in his mind when he 
spoke at the Guildhall. If he did not mean to return 
to the policy of Prinkipo, his references to Russ a really 
meant nothing at all, or at ali events nothing whatever 
plain or coherent. 

In the debate in the House of Commons which is taking 
place almost at the time we write this article, it may 
| be that Mr. Lloyd George will explain everything away 
and unsay what he seems to have said. But if he should 
back the Prinkipo or Bullitt policy, he would undoubtedly 
have a new fact on his side—namely, the definite announce- 
ment made by the Baltic States, Esthonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania, that they have entered upon peace negotiations 
with the Bolsheviks. Mr. Lloyd George would be entitled 
to argue that in these circumstances it is no longer neces- 
sary to fight Bolshevism in order to safeguard States which 
are at peace with the Bolsheviks. He might alsoargue that 
Admiral Koltchak and IAs supporters have themselves 
_made it very difficult for the authors of the Covenant to 
| support them,as they have refused to recognize the inde- 
pendence of the new Baltic Stntes. The plea that Russia 
| must be “ one ard indivisible ”’ indeed bears a disagreeable 
resemblance to the motto of the Committee of Public 
Safety in the French Revolution, which decided that 
Lyons must be razed to the ground rather than have its 
independence recognized. Whatever Mr. Lloyd George 
| may say, however, cannot wipe out the extremely unfor- 
tunate record of our Russian policy in the past. Even if a 
perfectly new and explicit policy were declared forthe future, 
every one would have the unpleasant feeling that it might 
be changed or abandoned like the other policies before it. 

Mr. Lloyd George, largely no doubt through his mistaken 
and unnecessary absences from the House of Commons, 
has allowed Mr. Churchill and Mr. Bonar Law to say things 
which were verbally irreconcilable with his own state- 
ments. As a rule Ministers should speak officially only 
i= behalf of their own Departments. If any deputed 
| Minister may speak on such a vital subject as foreign 
| policy without the Prime Minister even knowing or caring 
exactly what he says, all administrative work is threatened 
with collapse. We see before us an extremely anxious 
situation—men and women looking for counsel and truth 
and leadership ; wesee the whole nation in anexcitable and 
unsettled state which makes simplicity and method more 
necessary than ever they were before. And at the head 
of this nation we see a statesman who is apparently incap- 
able of simplicity and directness, though he is a muster 
of setting a Parliamentary scene; one whose principal 
accomplishment is that he has a truly lyrical gift of speech, 
though even this is a danger because he can be played 
upon by th» emotions of the moment as the music of an 
Aeolian harp is varied by the passing breeze. 

(To be continued.) 
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NARROWING THE CHURCH. 


HE enormous majority by which the Second Reading 
‘| of the Enabling Bill was passed in the House of 
€ommons on Friday week was a proof of the hard and steady 
work which has been done by those who approve the 
rinciples of the Bill, and particularly by what is called the 
Life and Liberty Movement. It goes against the grain to 
resist and condemn a movement which we are well aware 
has been inspired by many of the most earnest and zealous 
gons of the Church of England. Who, it may be asked, 
should be listened to with more deference? Who could be 
better guides than those who have shown by their enthusi- 
asm that they mean to have a great spiritual development 
inthe Church of England? We fear, however, that most of 
those who answer these questions favourably to the present 
reform movement have not really considered where the 
Enabling Bill is leading them. Even if it be true that the 
Bill when amended by the House of Commons would leave 
Parliamentary control over the Church of England unim- 
aired, the effect would none the less be a narrowing of the 
borders of the Church. This would be a tremendous, and 
in our opinion a calamitous, change in the religious life of 
the nation. It would mean that the Church of England, 
instead of embracing all those who do not definitely declare 
themselves unwilling to conform, would include, as really 
participating members of the Church, only those who were 
willing to make the declaration required by the Enabling 
Bill. The Church of England, instead of being a great 
family, keeping its doors always open, and making recon- 
ciliation easy for any erring member of the family who had 
drifted away, would insist on formalities which would make 
return more difficult. Is there so much religion in the land, 
we asx, that it is advisable to restrict the opportunities for 
exercising it and benefiting by it ? 

There is a very large number of people who are sometimes 
Churchpeople and sometimes Nonconformists—they are 
occasional conformists. The present writer may give an 
illustration from his own experience. When he was a 





churchwarden in a very rural English village he noticed 
that the two excellent sidesmen of the church occasionally 
went with their friends and relations to chapel instead of 
coming to church. He knows perfectly well what would 
have happened if these two men, both agricultural labourers, 
had been required to sign a declaration that they did not | 
belong to any * religious body not in communion with the | 
Church of England.” ‘They would have asked what this | 
declaration meant; they would have been extremely 
suspicious, and they would certainly have refused to sign it. 
In the end, finding that they were forbidden to vote for | 
members of the National Church Assembly—as they would | 
have been forbidden had the Enabling scheme been in 
operation—they would have felt that they had been un- 
justly treated and would have left the Church. We most 
sincerely ask those who have not yet made up their minds | 
about the Enabling Bill to consider whether such a price is | 
worth paying. With a great many of the arguments used | 
by the supporters of the Enabling Bill no earnest member | 
of the Church could fail to agree. The existence of 
numerous abuses in the Church must be freely acknowledged, 
such as the powerlessness of the Bishops to remove vicious 
or idle incumbents ; the gross inequalities of the stipends ; 
the sale of advowsons, and so on. But if the Church is | 
to remain a National Church, a comprehensive Church, the 
abuses must be removed by some other way than by narrow- 
ing the Church. If the Church be narrowed, it will sooner 
or later be said: “* The Church does not really represent the 
nation, It is only a sect like any other sect. Why, then, 
should it be established ?”” We confess that we could find 
no logical answer to such an objection. The Establishment 
vould logically come to an end, and the cardinal error would 
be committed of allowing the State to declare that it is not 
officially connected with the religious welfare of the nation. 
Of course the great majority by which the Second 
Reading of the Enabling Bill was passed is in a way mis- 
leading. Many members voted for the Second Reading 
with the intention of supporting certain amendments 
which they regard as indispensable, and with the intention 
also of refusing to vote for the Bill at later stages if those 
amendments be not accepted. It may be useful to our 
readers to give a very brief summary of what happened 











to the Bill in the House of Lords and of the amendments which 





are to be proposed in the House of Commons. In the original 
draft of the Bill it was proposed that an Ecclesiastical 
Committee should be formed from members of the Privy 
Council—the duties of this Committee would of course 
be quite distinct from those of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council—with powers to advise whether the 
Royal Assent should be given to measures submitted by 
the National Church Assembly. The Lords passed the 
following amendment: “The Ecclesiastical Committee 
shall draft a report thereon to His Majesty stating the 
nature and legal effect of the measure and their views as 
to its expediency, especially with relation to the statutory 
rights of all His Majesty’s subjects.” This amendment 
was in the right direction. The addition of the words 
statutory rights” was significant and very important. 
The House of Lords also amended the procedure for obtain- 
ing the consent of Parliament. In the original Bill the 
text of any measure approved by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mittee was to lie in both Houses for forty days, and if 
no objection were raised within that period it was to be 
presented for the Royal Assent, and would have the force 
of an Act of Parliament. According to the Lords’ amend- 
ment, @ measure can become law only if an Address from 
both Houses of Parliament asks that the measure shall 
be presented for the Royal Assent. These amendments 
may or may not be adopted by the House of Commons, 
Among the amendments which are to be proposed in the 
House of Commons is one which substitutes a Committee 
of both Houses of Parliament for an Ecclesiastical Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. It seems probable that this 
amendment will be accepted. Another amendment will 
provide that the House of Commons shall have power 
to amend a Bill and refer it back to the Church Assembly. 
Under the present wording of the Bill, Parliament must 
accept a measure or reject it in the form in which it is 
offered to it—though it is only fair to add that it would 
of course be possible to get it amended by telling the 
Church Assembly that it would never be passed unless 
the Assembly itself amended it. As regards the Baptismal 
franchise for members of the Parochial Church Councils, 
and the limitation of candidature for the Church Assembly 
to communicants, there seems to be no possibility of amend- 
ment at present, as the Speaker has ruled that amendments 
to that part of the Bill would be out of order. 

We ask all those who value the connexion between 
Church and State as one of the most cherished of our 
inherited traditions to consider whether it will be possible 
to preserve the Establishment if this Bill should go through, 
however much it may be amended. True, it ts theoreti- 
cally easy to retain Parliamentary control over a restricted 
Church, but, as we have already said, it would no longer 
be possible to pretend that that Church was a National 
Church. If the State unchurches any man by Act of 
Parliament, instead of as in the past implicitly making 


| every man a member of the National Church unless he 


definitely wishes not to belong to it, the State will knock 
away the whole basis of the Establishment. All honour 
to those who are putting their heart and soul into the 


| work of making the Church more spiritual, but the danger 


—and a very old and familiar danger it is—is that those 
who are most enthusiastic in religious affairs will also 
prove to be most rigid, dogmatic, and exclusive. On many 
occasions the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
has saved those whose religious tenets were out of fashion 
at the moment from extinction or expulsion from the Church. 
Comprehensiveness will disappear, and the laws of toler- 
ance will probably be ignored, when a powerful combin- 
ation of clerics and sacerdotally-minded laymen sway the 
Church Assembly. Of course there is nothing in the 
Enabling Bill which would prevent Parliament from still 
legislating for the Church of England, quite apart from the 
Church Assembly—that is a safeguard of a kind—but 
we fear that when the Church of England had become a 
sect, no matter how large a sect, the ordinary Member of 
Parliament would feel that his responsibility had ceased. 

Let us add a few words in conclusion by way of question 
and suggestion. What, legally, is the Church of England ¢ 
It has never been actually defined. The Enabling Bill 
lequlires, as we have seen, that an elector in a Church 
Parochial Council should make a declaration the effect 
of which is that he is a member of the Church of England. 
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This would seem to make it necessary to define the Church 
of Englar2 with legal precision. It is a matter to which 
ecclesiastical lawyers might turn their attention. And, if 
a means of doing so could be found, it would be worth 
while to take the question into the Courts as a method 
of safeguarding “the statutory rights of all His Majesty’s 
subjects.” 





THE DISCIPLINE OF THE GUARDS. 
Ww* publish elsewhere a review of Mr. Stephen 

Graham’s new book, A Private in the Guards, 
written by one who has a special right of audience—a man 
who combines a brilliant Oxford career and literary know- 
ledge and distinction with a pre-war experience both in 
the ranks and as an officer and also with a full-time war ex- 
perience. Though on the whole we agree with “ Z.’s” 
estimate of Mr. Graham’s book, we desire to enter a special 
caveat in regard to that portion which deals with Caterham 
and the eternal drill-sergeant, and that much-misunder- 
stood person’s neurasthenic ways and explosive dero- 
gations from the duties of his office as laid down by the 
military regulations. As a preliminary we must note that 
the controversy which has arisen is entirely out of tone 
with the book’s general intention. One would suppose 
irom the controversy that Mr. Graham had made an angry 
attack on Caterham and the Guards system, and was 
complaining of the injustice and cruelty suffered by him- 
self at the hands of his local and temporary superiors. 
When we turn to the book we find that just the reverse 
is the case. Mr. Stephen Graham makes no personal 
complaint, but clearly considers that the evils he 
paints were inevitable, and must be endured in order 
to obtain that discipline which he rightly regards as 
essential to military power. We cannot agree. We do 
not believe that bullying is essential to discipline, but the 
reverse. Further, we do not believe that there was as 
much bullying as Mr. Stephen Graham thinks there was. 
This sounds strangely from one who was not there. Yet 
we believe that what we say is true, and that it can be 
sustained without in the least impeaching Mr. Graham's 
good faith. 

What we hold to be the situation can be shortly stated. 
To begin with, we cannot take very seriously Mr. Graham's 
arraignment of the non-commissioned officer’s cursing. 
It hurts no one. It is just ugly nonsense to the sensitive, 
and for the non-sensitive person amusing nonsense. Mr. 
Blatchford, a man of steady nerves and a great sense of 
language and humour, tells us in his delightful military 
reminiscences, My Life in the Army, how he rejoiced in 
this verbal T.N.T.and watched it as one watches a display 
of fireworks. Cursing of this kind is either a conven- 
tional determination of irritation or pure neurasthenia. 
The sergeant’s work is nerve-racking in the extreme, 
and he “‘takes it out’’ in ingenious curses, and feels 
genuinely hurt when his young charges resent having 
their female ancestors overwhelmed with a barrage 
of blackguardism! If we remember the strain on 
the drill-sergeant’s nerves, we should pity rather than 
abuse him. 

Mr. Graham's allegation that the men were constantly 
struck is another thing altogether. If this can be sus- 
tained, it is a most serious matter. If such a thing was 
common at Caterham, the officers who allowed it are very 
grcatly to blame, and every link in that chilled-steel chain 
of discipline which is the glory of the Guards. It is by the 
rules of the Army as clear a crime for an officer or a non-com- 
missioned oflicer to strike a private as for a private to strike 
one of those above him. Ifa man is disobedient, he may have 
to endure the supreme penalty in war time, or severe punish- 


ment in peace, but in our Army he can never be exposed | 


to the arbitrary blows of any superior. The thing is un- 


thinkable except as a most serious lapse of duty by a non- | 


commissioned officer. That it sometimes happens, as do 


all sorts of misdemeanours in civil life, we admit, but to | 


regard it as a necessary part of the soldier's calling is 
intolerable. As a matter of fact it is much more telked of 
than practised. Mr. Graham does not allege that he him- 
self was ever struck. Take the nearest ex-private in 
house or office and ask him. It is a hundred to one against 
his saying that he was ever struck or ever saw any one 


struck. It is, however, by no means impossible, if he | 


| we have done if we are to s¢ 


a 
is a man of imagination, and fond of an impressive story 
that he will say he knew lots of men who had been 
struck, or at any rate knew regiments where it was done, 
But we all admit how wise it is of our law to exclude hearsay 
evidence. 

As to the allegations of blackmail, enforced “ tips,” ang 
other forms of corruption by sergeants, we are afraid they 
are often true. We are “tippers all,” we fear. This 
evil, however, ought to be attended to very seriously and 
kept within the strictest bounds, even if it cannot bg 
banished altogether. So much for the Guards contro- 
versy. There is something in the complaints—not 
nearly as much as people suppose, yei enough to make it 
well worth while for Caterham to be very much on its 
guard. We admire Caterham, but, like other institutions, 
it wants watching. If it is not on the alert to make its 
drill-sergeants mend their manners, it may be abolished 
in a whirlwind agitation of sentimental misapprehension 
which would be a real misfortune. 

As for the cvrsirg, we are by no means sure that icy 
sarcasm would not prove a more deadly weapon than 
commonplace bad language. We know of a recruit who 
was goaded to fury by being called “a most insubordinate 
man.” His education was defective, and he thought the 
phrase was a specially vile piece of vituperation. — 








THE NEW CIVILITY. 

FRXHERE have been so many changes in the past five years, 

and we have all been so astonished by them and taken 
them so seriously, that we need occasionally to remind our- 
selves that most of them are superficial, and that presently 
there must come a settling down. The new rudeness, for instance, 
must pass away. Human nature is just what it ever wes. 
Men and women ace not changed at heart. Rude people have 
new methods of manifesting their disagreeable peculiarity, 
and civil people’s civility flows in new channels—that is all. 
Not long ago all the less important oflicials of every description 
were slightly deferential in manner. By such officials we 
mean all persons whose duty it was to serve the public directly, 
whether they carried out their duties in shops or in conveyances, 
whether they left letters or patrolled the streets, whether they 
mended your house or “ran it,” whether they removed the 
dust or delivered the milk. Travelling Americans were amazed 
at the agreeable bchavicur of what—by a slight extension of 
the usual meaning of the phrase—we may call public servants. 
The public was regarded as the Great Employer, and was 
treated as such. If any member of the great company forgot 
what was due to its servants, he ran the risk of a sharp reminder; 
but it was only a risk. ‘Those who did not “ forget them- 
selves ’’ were almost certain of being served, often with charm- 
ing solicitude and apparent goodwill, at least with a civility 
for which they now look in vain. 
have become the patrons of the public, or so their manne 
would seem to indicate. Half of them pose as independent 
persons at work (or at play) who cannot brook the sli 
interruption. They would have the public understand that 
it is nobody, and must not flatter itself that it has any 
claim upon their patron's attention other than the bare 
carrying out of his contract renders necessary. 

We have heard that in New York this state of things hes 
| existed for long. The 
| effect upon the public here has not been quite what its patro:.s 
| expected. It is inclined 
| feelings, to exclaim “ Hoity-toity!” to make a few rough 
jokes, or simply to dawdle and hold back the course of business 
| just because it has “got its back up.” 
| more time than civility. 


a wo . 1 
The change is most remarkable 


These servants of the public 


+ 


rhyt 
PLLCSe 





In Londen it is still new and surprising. 


to answer back, to show its rufiicd 


tudeness always wast:s 
All this is, of course, upon the surfa 
the 


among those, that is, who set tyrannous fashions and slavislily 


anong younger sort 


follow them after the manner of boys at school. Even among 
them there are many exceptions, people whom no change of 
| fashion influences, who go their own pleasant way giving every 
one they come across his due and many a great deal more. 
han 
down truly the commen talk f 
On the r 
A new civility 
will arise, but it will be unlike the old one in the matter of 
deference. 


All the same, we cannot say less about current rudencess t 
' 
vu 


the hour. The whole public is complaining. ot] 


hand, every one knows that the evil is passing. 


The attitude of deference seems to be impossible 
to the new generation, It has never been impossible belore 
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pee 
so we are in face of something without precedent. It is said 
that in the new large girls’ schools, in which in many ways a 
more admirable tone prevails than ever prevailed in girls’ 
schools before, the only noticeable change for the worse is the 
critical and disrespectful, at times the almost contemptuous, 
way in which the children speak of their parents. This, again, 
is of course the merest matter of manners. The fundamental 
relation of children to their parents cannot change. Neither 


parents nor public, however, can help looking back and sighing | 


for what is gone. If they would but look forward, we cannot 
help thinking they would find more consolation. It is too 
early yet to say exactly what form the new civility 
will take. 
to be going to replace the despised derivative of fear. 
ence has an ugly ancestry, beautiful as the quality is. We 
think it is not too much to say that the most civilly treated 
people now are the most defenceless. Take the question of 
* shopping.” In the 
not reign, but if any one gets kindness it is the person who 
looks to be in need of it. It is very rare—in the small shops, 
not in the big stores—that a smartly dressed woman is served 
out of her turn. An old charwoman or a small child come to 
execute its mother’s commission is no longer at a disadvantage. 
“Tommy,” “Son,” or “* Duck,” 
of the little customer, is kindly helped to carry out his orders. 
her confused directions are patiently listened 


sinaller provision-shops politeness does 


* Mother's” rat 
too, and the lady in the fur coat waits. 
the only claim upon the slightest consideration is grey hair cr 
infirmity. Indeed, if a woman is old enough, she is pretty 
sure of a polite answer from the most harassed of ‘bus- 
conductors. 

So far as children and parents are concerned, fathers and 
mothers are in many cases pathetically afraid of their big 
children. Not to “lose touch” with them is their great anxiety, 
and if there is any deference shown it is upon their side. 
“losing touch’ they mean being rather roughly brushed aside 
as belonging to a generation which has lost significance. 
do not think that the public and its servants will ever change 


3V 


places to the extent to which children and parents have done | 


in this generation. The immense love of the parent makes 
him ready to take any position towards his child in which 
his affectionate intimacy may be allowed to continue. The 
public has no such fine feelings. Jacks-in-office get as good as 
they give in this country. 
to put up with them, but have in no way broken their spirit. 
The English parent may be for a while cowed by his children, 
but the English public will never bend its stiff neck. 

Meanwhile all young people of every class and employment 
are panting to “have a good time.” 
they press for it, the shorter will this period of ill-temper be. 
Any society which makes pleasure, in any but a low sense of the 
word, one of its first aims must eschew insolence. Civility is 
the grease for all wheels, and no substitute can be found for it. 
It can exist in what we call a graded society, or in one in which 
quality is declared. 
look up to their parents and where they do not, though there is 


no doubt that it is easier to be invariably courteous from above | 
Small | 


to below or from below to above than upon a dead level. 


aristocratic circles, in which alone we can look for complete | 


equality, and yet find a standard of manners, have always 
accepted the patriarchal ideg in some degree. They have 
looked up to the head of the family because they have known 
that to look up to no one is to put the manners of a community 
to the highest possible test. Self-assertion, and consequent 
illwill, militate far more against happiness in the sense of 


“having a good time” than does ither pride or servility. These 


ist are 


has frig] 


the two bugbears of the present day, the fear of which 


incurably the amenity of existence. But when we are quite 
the life is 


come back to woo a rougher world, in some new and charming 


certain that out of these two plagues courtesy will 


shape—whose outline even is still a matter for conjecture, 





SAVING COAL IN THE HOME. 


disappointing output of coal from the mines of the 


——— 
7 

United Kingdom in the past summer, due to causes which 
it 


why 
B 


13 not proposed to discu 


the domestic consumer must again submit to be rationed in 


A certain kind of sympathy, however, would seem | 


Defer- | 


according to the age or sex | 


In omnibuses or trains | 


We | 


" At present the bad manners of the 
Jacks and Jills have roughened the speech of those who have | 


The more effectually | 


It is possible to maintain it where children | 


ghtened away civility, whose flight bids fair to injure | 


in this article, is the chief reason | 


his supplies of coal and gas during the coming winter. Even 
had the supplies of coal been more plentiful, or were the ordinary 
middle-class householder inclined for purely selfish reasons ta 
disregard the urgent need that exists for strict economy in the 
use of fuel, the price which is now demanded and obtained in 
London and other large towns for even second- and third-grade 
coal would supply the necessary incentive towards ecanomy. 
With coal costing from 45s. to 653. per ton, and gas and el-c- 
of 
lighting and heating one’s home is mounting up in a manner 
most disturbing for all whose income shows no such signs of 


tricity showing proportionate increases in price, the cost 


expansion. 

The writer 
his rationed allowance of coal, without suffering any great 
inconvenience thereby, and he has thought it might prove 
| useful to others if a few of the axioms and rules which enabled 
| him to attain this satisfactory result were published in this 
journal, 

In the first place 
use the coal containing the lowest percentage of incombustibl: 
| matter, and yielding therefore the smallest amount of ash 
This observation has 
coal merchants generally term th 


present last winter managed to keep within 


, his experience has proved that for househo! | 


| when burnt, is the most economical. 
led him to buy what the 
coal for both kitchen and sitting-room 
use, and to take steps to reduce the kitchen consumption of 


| this coal by means which will be described later. 


| best * drawing-room ”’ 


In connexion with this subject of the quality and value of 
different grades of coal, it must be noted that the proportion of 
shale and dirt in the third and fourth grades of household fuel 
has increased enormously in recent years, largely owing to the 
reduction of working hours in the mines, and to the haste with 
which the coal is picked and cleaned. It is absurd therefore 
to be paying 40s. to 50s. per ton for matter which is not only 
absolutely worthless from a calorific standpoint, but also leads 
to the incomplete combustion and waste of the good fuel with 
which it The difference in price between the best 
household coal and the lower grades is no criterion of their 
| difference in heat-value when burned. During the reecnt 
| railway strike the writer received two bags of Grade 4 coal from 
his coal merchant (charged for at the rate of 47s. 6d. per ton} 
| which would have declined with thanks vift 
normal times, for the coal consisted chiefly of incombustible 


is mixed. 


been as a in 
dirt, and would barely yield any heat at all in an open grate. 

In the second place, coke crushed to pass a 2} in. mesh sieve, 
and well screened from dust and breeze, was purchased and 
mixed with the small coal (or slack and dust) which always 
collects in a coal-house where lump coal is stored in quantity. 
This mixture of small coal and coke was burned as much as 
possible in the closed kitchen range, and any surplus at times 
{ also in the sitting-room grates. 

It is generally assumed that coke cannot be burned in an open 
grate, but this is a mistake. Coke, it may be admitted, requires 

a higher temperature for ignition than coal, owing to the loss 
of the volatile hydrogen gases in the coking process. It is uselesa 
| therefore to add it alone to a dull, lifeless fire. When mixed 
half-and-half with a good clean small coal, however, it provides 
| a fairly satisfactory sitting-room fuel, its chief drawback being 
that if wet or damp it crepitates badly when first put on a hot 
One advantage under the present abnormal conditions of 
wt. of coal in 
cousiderably 


fire. 


scheme; and gains 


| supply is that 30 cwt. of coke only counts as 20 « 
rationing 
! 


the therefore one 

by taking some portion of one’s rationed allowance as coke. 
Crushed and sereened coke can be obtained from most local 
gasworks, and can be stored in the It should be brought 
under cover and kept in a warm, dry atmosphere for a day or 
L it 


racr 


open. 


two, however, before use as a domestic fuel, in o that 


may dry somewhat, and the crepitation and loss of heat oce 
sioned by the moisture held in its pores be avoided. 


While the fi 


is the best for heating a room or for heating a saucepan, it must 


radiant heat ma mass of glowing coal or coke 


innot t1 ound corners, 


y heat to a boiler or to heat 


be recognized that radiant heat avel 1 


| and that a flame is needed to cat 


the oven properly. Coke, therefore, while quite a useful fu D | 
for some purposes, is of no use for others, since it has been robbed 
of all its flame-producing gases in the coking process ; and 
lump coal or a good slack is required to heat the oven or the water 
in the kitchen boiler quickly and satisfactorily. 
A third rule of domestic fuel economy, which has been prac- 
tised by the writer during the past two winters, is that no cinders 


are allowed to be thrown away. All the unburnt fuel and ashes 
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from the grates is sieved every morning, and what remains on 
a } in. mesh sieve is added to the outside coke-pile and burned 
again. The larger cinders in fact, weight for weight, are quite 
equal to lump coke in heating value ; and the smaller ones are 
invaluable for damping down a fire, when it is desired to keep 
it in this state for many hours. 

Doubtless it will be asked by the readers of the article who have 
arrived at this point in its perusal how the writer manages to 
have these various rules and regulations carried out in his own 
household. The answer is—by taking personal supervision of 
the coal-house and checking the stocks of fuel monthly ; and by 
interesting the maid-servant who is responsible for the use of 
fuel in the kitchen, in the success of the efforts to reduce the 
coal consumption to a minimum. 

The modern domestic servant, it may be admitted, has many 
faults, but she is not averse from taking a little extra trouble 
to earn a bonus when one is offered to her; and many masters 
and mistresses would find that the offer of an extra payment 
for good work, over and above the fixed rate of wages paid, 
would lead to considerable economies not only of fuel but also 
in other branches of household expenditure. This system of 
payment has been tried with remarkable results in many branches 
of the engineering trade ; and there is no reason why it should 
not be applied more generally to domestic service, when once 
a satisfactory basis for the “ bonus” has been established. In 
the case of coal and gas the rationed allowance of course pro- 
vides the basis required ; and some portion of the money value 
of the saving may be quite fairly regarded as the “ bonus” of 
the maid, whose attention to the rules set out above has rendered 
such saving possible. 

Turning now to consider the more scientific side of domestic 
fuel economy, it must be recognized that the difficulties of heating 
a house or room by means of solid fuel without any waste of 
coal or heat energy are much greater than those met with in 
the heating of water in a steam-boiler for industrial purposes. 
‘The ordinary old-fashioned open grate is, as every one knows, 
a most wasteful and inefficient heating apparatus; and even 

the modern type of open grate does not enable one to obtain 
much more than forty per cent. of the heat generated by the 
combustion of the fuel, in the form which is required. “‘ Radiant 
heat ” from a glowing mass of flame or fuel is necessary in order 
to heat a room and the objects within it satisfactorily according 
to our English standards of comfort, and all heat which is carried 
with the products of combustion up the chimney may be re- 
varded as wasted so far as heating the room is concerned. The 
aim, therefore, should be to produce from the fire as much 
radiant” heat as possible, and to reduce the heat losses by 
* conduction” and “convection” to a minimum. Asmall bright 
red fire consequently is much more efficient and economical 
for heating a room than a much larger one that has become 
dull and lifeless. This latter type of fire not only radiates little 
useful heat into the room, but wastes the hydrocarbon gases 
of any fresh fuel added to it ; for these hydrocarbons are slowly 
distilled from the added coal and escape up the chimney without 
ignition in an unconsumed state. 

The most practical and scientific method of saving coal in 
the heating of rooms by open fire-grates, whether of the old- 
fashioned or modern type, is always to maintain a bright and 
glowing fire in the grate; and to keep the fire in this state by 
adding fresh fuel a little at a time but at frequent intervals. Should 
this plan give much more heat than is required, loose firebricks 
and tiles can be used to reduce the fuel capacity of the grate to 
that demanded by the size of the rooni to be heated, and to the 
period of the year. If the grate be of the old-fashioned type with 
a wide open chimney-breast and a high firebasket, steps should 
be taken to reduce the size of the openings both above and below 
the grate; firebricks and fireclay being used for closing the 


rs 
(3) Maintenance of a temperature sufficiently high to cause 
Instant ignition of these evolved hydrocarbon gases, 

Finally one may point out that it is quite possible to burn 
coal without producing any useful heat. The injunctions of the 
Coal Controller in a recently published leaflet therefore, to 
“* put the poker out of the way and never let a fire burn fiercely,” 
are more calculated to waste fuel than to save it; for a dull 
lifeless fire, choked up with cinders and ashes, is absolutely 
useless from a heat-transfer point of view, and would waste 
all the valuable hydrocarbon gases from any fuel added to it, 
K. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
— 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] ‘cctaaeaaiea 

WOMEN’S WORK. 
(To tHe Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’} 

Sir,—May I appeal to your readers to help an undeserved]y 
unpopular and unfortunate class of people—the demobilized 
women war workers ? There are hundreds and even thousands 
of educated women to-day who are on the verge of absolute 
physical want. Before the war they were supported by others, 
or lived on small private means; during the war they worked 
magnificently, and earned, besides unsubstantial thanks and 
praises, enough money to live upon in spite of the rising prices. 
To-day they are bound to make way for returned men, as t} ey 
fully recognize. But having done so, they are left to a poverty 
that falls well below the standard of living of the average 
working-class household. 

Women in this situation apply to the offices of Women’s 
Service at the rate of a hundred and more a day. They seek 
work, and are neither proud nor idle: they have gifts of educa- 
tion, training, and experience of responsibility which they seek 
to use for the rebuilding of their country’s wealth, and it is 
not among them that the policy of “ ca’ canny”’ is pursued 
When, however, they seck to enter commercial houses, business 
firme, or any of the skilled trades of the country, they find that 
the road is barred to them. Commerce and trade, where there 
is a place for them, are as yet too disturbed and unsettled to 
take in any new elements: and the skilled trades, such a: 
building, woodwork, or engineering, are flatly refused to them 
by the veto of the skilled men’s Unions. Teaching, nursing, and 
domestic service remain open to them—all three excellent and 
valuable pursuits; but there are many women as well as men 
whose gifts lie in other directions. And the situation of an 
educated girl who has no natural talent for these jobs, and 
who seeks to use her brain or her hands in productive work, 
is very difficult indeed to-day. One such girl, who had held a 
really responsible post in a Government office, accepted envelope 
addressing at 25s. a week a few days ago, and is now trying to 
live on that sum; with hostels charging from £2 a week upwards 
for board: and lodging, the prospects are net bright. This 
instance is but one of many. 

The present prejudice against women’s work, which finds 
expression in the ordinary Press and in the attitude of Trade 
Unionists, is founded on the mistaken idea that the fewe 
people who work the more jobs there are to go round. ‘This 
fallacy is leading to serious bitterness between men and women 
workers, which is a grave danger for the future. 

The Women’s Service Bureau, where over 29.000 educated 
women are now registered, is trying to deal with this difficult 
situation in two ways: first, by seeking to discover those jobs 
where women can be employed at once without displacing 
soldiers, and putting the right women into touch with them; 
secondly, by trying to remove as many women as possible from 
the labour market during the present period of unsettlement 
by offering them trainings for ekilled or professional work. 
Hundreds of young women would to-day prepare for medicine, 
dentistry, law, or commerce if they could afford the money to 
live whilst training. It is to give them this chance and to 


carry on the work of helping demobilized women to settle into 





chimney opening, and a bent sheet-iron fireguard for the ash- 
space below the grate. This arrangement will not of course 
render an old-fashioned type of grate equal in efficiency to a 
modern “ well’ grate, with no ironwork in its construction 
and its pre-heated air-supply quite under control; but it will 
remove to some extent the two chief defects of the older grate 
and will save some heat and coal. 

Efficient methods of management and control for domestic 
fires are based upon the three following principles of good com 
bustion: (1) Provision of a sufficiency of air, but not a great 
excess of the same. (2) Arrangements for causing this air- 
supply, which should be pre-heated, to mix thoroughly with the 
hydrocarbon gases liberated from the freshly charged fuel 





ordinary civil life that I venture to appeal for help to your 
readers. The Bureau needs £4,000 for its ordinary work; and 
it can administer an unlimited sum in grants and loans fol 
training or maintenance during training: it will gratefully 
welcome any 6um, whether large or small, to help these wom 
on their way.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Gertrupe KinneLtt, Chairman of Committee. 


al 


London Society for Women's Service, 

58 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.1W. 1. 

[We have dealt with this appeal at length in our leading 
columns. [ere we will only express our strong hope that our 
readers, in spite of all the other calls on them—and they are, 
we recognize, many and pressing—will give a generous support 
to the London Society for Women’s Service. If ever any body 
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of people possessed “the right to earn” or the right to be 
trained, it is the women who stood by the conntry during the 
war. To accept their work when we were in peril and to deny 
them the chance of gaining their livelihood when we are safe 
js mean and odious beyond expression as well as tyrannous and 
cruel. We will gladly acknowledge in our columns any cheques 
which may be sent direct to us (in which case they should be 
made payable to the Spectator and crossed “ Barclay and Co., 
Gosling’s Branch ”’), or contributions can be sent direct to the 
fion. Mrs. Spencer Graves, Women’s Service Bureau, 58 Vic- 
toria Street, London, S.W. 1. The sooner this good work 
can be carried out the better. The need of the hour for the 
whole nation is more work and more workers, and none works 
better than keen To reject her offer to help the 
nation in its supreme need and to increase production—in a 
word, to he not merely an idle consumer—would be the height 
of madness.—Ep. Spectator.] 


a woman. 





THE ENABLING BILL. 

{To THe Eprror or tue “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir. —The dehate on Friday week in the House of Commons 
was most effective in clearly pointing out the advantages and 
defects of the “ Enabling Bill” as it is now commonly called, 
and will go far to clear up many misconceptions in regard to 
the Bill, whilst the result of the discussion of the Bill from 
various points of view will convince most intelligent and 
earnest members of the Church of England that the anticipa- 
tions of hoth the promoters and opponents of the Bill have 
been very largely exaggerated, and that whilst the Bill, if it 
becomes an Act of Parliament, will not interfere with the 
present authority of Parliament, the future Church body will 
not have all the powers which have been suggested by its friends 
and opponents, and no doubt the Bill will be further amended 
in the Grand Committee. If, however, an efficient and repre- 
sentative Committee can be set up under the Enabling Bill to 
take the place of Convocation and the Houses of Laymen, which 
are useless and unrepresentative both of the clergy and laity, 
and the pernicious influences of the E.C.U. and similar fighting 
Church Societies could be got rid of, it would not only be of 
advantage to the Church of England but of Christianity in 
general. 

There is, however, one blot in the Bill which is 
resented not only by Nonconformists but by many Churchmen 
as inconsistent with Christian charity towards those Noncon- 
formists who attend the services of the Church. It is easy to 
understand those who would limit the parochial electorate to 
communicants, though personally I do not agree with them; 
but why Nonconformists who regularly attend Church eervices 
and are friendly to the Church, though not in entire com- 
munion with it, should be excluded from the Church parish 
electorate, whilst those attend 
Sunday service and take no interest in the Church and con- 
tribute very little if anything to the offertories should he 
allowed to vote, is beyond the wit of ordinary Churchmen, and 
it is to be hoped that it will be altered before the Bill becomes 


great 


who only occasionally a 


an Act of Parliament. Surely it is most desirable that members 
of all denominations 
attend our Church services 
Church of England, especially in those agricultural parishes 
where a good feeling now exists, which all wise clergymen do 


hould he encouraged in every way to 
and not be treated as inimical to the 


their best to promote and encourage. 

Let me warn the out-and-out promoters of the Bill that it 
was only the principle of the Bill and not the Bill as a whole 
which was accepted on the Second Reading, as is generally the 
case when Bills are sent down from the House of Lords, and 
it is not clear whether the Bill will be in charge of the Govern- 
ment when it returns from the Grand Committee on the 
Repert and Third Reading in the House of Commons and when 
it returns to the Tlouse of Lords for the consideration of the 
amendments made in the House of Commons.—I an, Sir, &e., 

Heainton Hall. Heneacr. 


(To THe Eprror or tue ‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sin,—There are revolutions which come “ not with 
tion’; and the National Assembly of the Church of England 
(Powers) Bill is a greater revolution than the abrogation of 
the French Concordat in 1905. Little as the House of Commons 
may realize it, the effect of the vote of November 9th is that we 
have no longer a National Church, or what has hitherto been 
known as the Church of England. Its place has been taken by 
a very different thing—an Anglican Church, which may do no 
one knows what, and land us no one knows where. It is pos- 
sible that its powers may be limited in certain directions; but 
it is improbable that Parliament, having admitted the prin- 
ciple of self-government, will have either time or inclination 
to exercise any real check upon its working. When difficulties 
occur, disestablishment will be the obvious remedy, and the 
situation which this Bill has created is such as to cut the 
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ground from under the feet of those who are opposed on prin- 
ciple and from policy to the separation of Church and State. 

The origin of the disaster is the fact that the intelligent laity 
have been alienated by the follies of ecclesiasticism—e.g., the 
sacerdotalizing of religion; or (to take more recent instances) 
the debate on Spiritualism at the Leicester Church Congress, 
and the ridiculous claims recently put forward for Faith 
Healing—to such an extent that they 1efuse to interest them- 
selves in Church affairs; while the less thoughtful are content 
to leave them to the officials and the Church Party. But an at 
least contributory cause has been the short-sighted attitude ot 
Liberal and Evangelical Churchmen, who, while urging amend- 
ments—which may or may not be carried, and, if carried, may 
or may not be effectual—have supported the principle of the 
Bill. Had they foliowed the strong lead of the Bishops of 
Manchester and Hereford, and its endorsement by the Times 
and the Spectator, they might at least have put up a good fight. 
As it is, it is a rout, not a battle, and the position of those who, 
while valuing the visible Church and its ordinances, are unable 
to give a blank cheque either to the Bishops, or to Convocation, 
or to the new National Assembly of the Church of England, is 
difficult in the extreme.—I am, Sir, &c., 

An Encuiise CuurcaMan. 


[To tHe Epiror or tue “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Whether the House of Commons will reject the Enabling 
Bill, or pass it with, or without, further amendments, remaing 
to be seen. This at least is certain—the introduction of thia 
Bill furnishes that House with a unique opportunity of 
expressing itself upon the present religious situation as it 
affects the Church established by law. ‘To two aspects of that 
situation I would like to refer. First, the crying need for 
Christian unity. It will be a thousand pities if the House 
of Commons fails to use the means which are within its power 
to further this great cause. In doing this it would, I do not 
doubt, win the approval of the great mass of the nation by 
whose consent alone the Anglican Church remains established. 
It can do this by legalizing, so far as the Church of England 
is concerned, interchange of pulpits and intercommunion wit! 
the Non-Episcopal Churches. Is it not an anomaly which, in 
this new age, is rapidly becoming intolerable that the pulp'\s 
of the Cathedrals and churches of the National Church should 
be closed to the ablest preachers of the Non-Episcopal Churches, 
which certainly stand for that non-ecclesiastical and non- 
sacerdotal view of Christianity which is the basis of the 
religion of most English laymen? ‘The truth is that in the-e 
matters the National Church is in bondage to its ecclesiastics, 
many of whom, in spite of all their fair words, are still 
entangled in ecclesiastical and sacerdotal notions which are 
of English Christianity. Let the House of 
Commons break these bonds, and, for encouragement, 
remember that the Reformation self, if the Professur 
Gwatkin spoke truly, “‘ was not carried out with the assen' 
of the Church, but the State took the Church in hand anc 
reformed it against its will.” Secondly, the need for sate 
guarding theological liberty within the National Church. Thi 
question is closely connected with that of Ecclesiastical Courts 
and particularly with the retention of the Judicial Committce 
of the Privy Council as the Final Court of Appeal in ecclesias 
This is a theme which might easily be expanded 
beyond the length of one of your leading articles. May |! 
content myself with a quotation from Mr. Emmet’s 
admirable little book entitled Conscience, Creeds, and Critics 4 
At p. 39 he says: 

“Tt may be well to emphasize here the debt which the 
Church of England owes to the Judicial Committee of thea 
Privy Council. In theory its jurisdiction and composition in 
spiritual cases may be open to question, but in practice tha 
three great decisions we have considered have rendered incal- 
culable service to the Church. In the Gorham case it vindi- 
cated the position of the Evangelical party; in the Bennett 
enee % did tha tame far the Bich Chasen, eed ie the 
Essays and Reviews case for the Broad, or Liberal, School of 
thought. And in each instance the lay court was right, where 
the purely ecclesiastical court had been wrong.” 
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Contrast with this the following statement taken 
recent publication of the Life and Liberty Movement—No. 5 
of the Fellowship News. At p. 4 in an article signed “FPF. A. 1.” 
are these words :— 

“The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council is a body 
which can hardly be taken seriously in these days: and an 
attempt to revive its activity would discredit the [Enabling] 
Bill in the eyes of many who have so far supported it.” 


from a 


This discloses the Life and Liberty Movement in its true 
colours. A better test could scarcely be applied. Can the 
adherents of a movement which is obviously out to remove a 
sheet anchor of religious liberty be trusted in a National 
Assembly of the Church to promote any reform in a spirit that 
is free from the blight of ecclesiasticism ? 
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Will the House of Commons remain passive in the face of 
this danger, or will the House see to it that, so long as the 
Church of England remains established by law, the lay control 
of Parliament shall be effective at all points, and that nothing 
shall be permitted to derogate from the present right of appeal 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council ?—I am, Sir, 
&e., H. I’. Waker. 

Rylstone, St. Albans. 





STATE PURCHASE. 
(To THe Eprror or tHe “ Spectraton.’’] 
Srr,—You have been very generous in affording opportunity 
to correspondents to unburden their souls on this question, and 
it is interesting to note how many of them think they have 
found a solution of the drink problem in nationalization of the 
traffic. The Labour leaders—or some of them—have recently 
made a pronouncement in favour of it, and the explanation 
is not far to seek. They find a good many influential people 
backing it—and being out for nationalizing everything as fast 
as they can they naturally take up this item of social life as 
one for which they can get quite unaccustomed help. But my 
puzzle is to find on what ground all these estimable people, 
whose names Mr. Jlarvey has given us, base their hope and 
expectation that nationalization will give them all the good 
things they predicate of it. Admittedly the State as owner 
can do these things if it will, but will it? They can be done 
equally well as things are if there is the will. No, say our 
friends, they cannot, because vested private interests block 
the way. Will there be no vested interest when the State 
has laid down anything from 350 to 500 millions for the busi- 
ness? 
panies, or even that of the Carlisle experiment, justify any 
hope of substantial reduction of the gigantic evil that afflicts 
us? 
their statistics of consumption, and only lately have we had 
a statement which tells us that since the inception of the 
scheme the total surplus accruing to the Exchequer was 
£203,911, on a capital of £853,550. Does this evggest much 
reduction of consumption, and therefore of national waste 
and inefficiency, and would a Labour Government (which is 
coming) be likely to crib, cabin, and confine so productive a 
milch-cow? For my part I am not prepared to help to estab- 
}ish a national drinkshop beside a national church, nor to 
accept the mere ipse dirit of your correspondents that the 
Siate will do, in this connexion, what they affirm it can do. 
In reply to Mr. Greenwood, I say give the people the right of 
local option, and at the same time insist that the Poard cof 
Education causes the truth about alcohol, as pudlished by the 
Liquor Control Board, to be diligently taught in our training 
colleges and schools, and then we shall soon see progress made 
thronghout the country.—I] am, Sir, &e., 
Cnas. L. Rotuera. 





PROGRESSIVE PROHIBITION ON CONSTRUCTIVE 
LINES. 
{To tH Epiror or tHe “ Spzctator.’’] 

Sir,--It is clear that between the advocates of State Purchase 
and its opponents there is a great gulf fixed. Instead of empha- 
tizing the perils of State Purchase on the one hand, or bemoan- 
ing the probability of a lengthy time-limit before Local Veto 
could operate on the other, we propose to show how the existing 
gulf can be bridged without surrender of any vital principle on 
tither side. The present Liquor Traffic possesses large indi- 
v-dual assets. but as far as the nation is concerned it is a 
liability—a costly burden of woe and wasic. There are those 
who would rid the nation of the liability, irrespective of what 
happened to the individual assets. There are others who, in 
a professed desire to reduce the national liability, want the 
State to purchase the assets, even at the risk of increasing the 
liability. 

The real solution is that the State should require the present 
Liquor Traffic to change its character, and to use its assets for 
beneficent instead of baneful purposes. Can it ke done? As 
easily as it has been done during the last year by hundreds of 
great industrial concerns. They have scrapped or adapted their 
plant to the constructive purpo-es of peace instead of the 
de-truetive purposes of war. They have paid dividends to the 
shareholders during the process, and that is what the Liquor 
Traffic could do equally as well. 

During the war we had a most remarkable improvement in 
rational sobriety. It was accomplished without either State 
Purcha+e or the reduction of licences—the rival remedies of 
pre-war days. Then how was it secured? In the main, by 
limiting the output and strength of liquor through the whole- 
saler, and the hours of scale through the retailer. Is there any 
reason why this real key to the solution of the problem cannot 
be used in the future? None, provided that the principle 
receives general sanction, without which, indeed, ro proposal— 





And does the experience of the public-house trust com- | 


The managers of the latter persistently refuse to publish | 
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a 
whether satisfactory or not—can secure real acceptance. It wat 
largely under the pressure of the Strength of Britain Movement 
that during the war the beer barrelage was reduced to about 
one-third and the spirit output to one-half of its former pro 
portions, and the truth is manifest to all who have eyes to cea, 
that it is more important to prevent unrestricted output of 
intoxicants than to reduce the number of channels of sale. The 
first secures decreased consumption by the law of mathematics; 
but the second may not secure diminution of sale at all. 
Licences were reduced by 13 per cent. in the ten years eye. 
ceeding 1904, but the output of beer—from various causes—was 
greater at the end of the ten years. 

A new organization, the Strength of Britain Movement, Ltd., 
has been formed—not only to retain the “ publicity” spirit 
but to crystallize the experience of the war into a peace-timo 
policy. Here, in brief, are our proposals, which will be sent 
in extenso to any one interested :— 

(1) The immediate prohibition of spirits. 

(2) The limitation of brewing to one half of the prewar 
barrelage, followed by progressive restriction of the output of 
both intoxicating heer and wine until it entirely ceases. 

(3) Submission of one or both of these issues to a National 
Referendum. 

(4) In lieu of selling intoxicants, all suitable publie-houses to 
he transformed to people’s cafés, social clubs, or other centres 
of real recreation and refreshment. 

(5) If either of the options for prohibition of spirits or heer 
is carried, “the Trade” would receive equitable compensa. 
tion in the following ways :— 

{a) Distillers to receive five- or seven-year monopoly 
licences for the production of industrial alcohol. 

(b) Brewers to receive similar monopoly licences for the 
production of pure and wholesome non-intoxicating 
heer. 

Licensees to receive similar monopoly licences for 
retail sale of such non-intoxicating beers and special 
licences for the sale of denatured power alcohol for 
the use of motorists, &e. 
If during three years afler the adoption of Prohibi- 
tion, any distillery producing industrial alcohol, and 
any brewery producing non-intoxicating beer or other 
products, is unable from the profits to pay a dividend 
equal to the average dividend for the three years 
prior to the war, the State, upon proof of same, to 
make un the difference. 
We believe this policy of Progressive Prohibition on construe 
tive lines is one upon which all can combine—eren 
Trade ” itself. It does not stand in the way of ultimate I 
bition (as some believe State Purchase would), and it 
partial prohibition an immediate possibilify. It automatically 
secures the main advantage claimed for State Purchase—viz., 
the removal of the incentive “ to push the sale of drink.” 

By dealing with liquor instead of with licences it escapes the 
long time-limit of the Licensing Bill of 1908. The conversion oi 
the plant and other assets of ‘‘ the Trade” meets the plea of 
the Spectator (August 30th) regarding vested 
because there would be no “ ruined shareholders ’”’ any more 
than under nationalization. Like Local Option, which it 
supplements wherever it is in force, Progressive Prohibition 
depends absolutely upon public opinion for its adoption. It 
deals drastically with the trade in spirits, but does not propose 
immediate prohibition of beer. It recognizes we are not ripe 
for a “dry” country, but it encourages us to tread the path 
towards it. Unlike State Purchase, it is not “a courtisel of 
despair,” winning so often a merely reluctant assent, but it 
appeals to fair minds as a practical business propositien which 
is just to all concerned. 

This policy, if accepted, will close the desolating contreversie3 
on “ management ” and “ compensation ” which have paralysed 
temperance reform for so long. Progressive Prohibition merits, 
with far more truth, the claim so often lightly made for State 
Purchase and repeated by Mr. Batty—viz., “it is the ene open 
and only way of escape from the present tragic deadlock.”—We 
are, Sir, &c., 


interests, 


F. G. Cresp, Acting Chairman. 
VW. Sreruexs Ricwarvson, Hon. Treasurer. 
G. Erxest Winterton, Secretary. 





EXCESS PROFITS TAX. 

(To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’*] 
Sir,—While the Government are rightly urging 
for increased production, the extent to which they are hamper- 
ing output by the retention of the Excess Profits Tax is not 
generally appreciated by the public, which is mostly eoncern | 
“ profiteering.”” The motto should be ‘ Get your 
output first, and tax afterwards,”’ but at present the tax 13 
levied at the wrong point in the cyclo of production. I suggest 
that the right course is to encourage increased turnover with 
a pro rata increase of profits, and to tax on an ascending scale 
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st sentna 
the recipients of any dividends or distribution above 10 per 
cent., this being the yield on Industrials which is necessary to 
justify investment. Manufacturers will then be able to expand 
on sound lines instead of having to borrow from banks to pay 
the Excess Profits Tax, w hile the Treasury can be secured the 
came return. The “ pouching ”’ of profits can only take place 
temporarily, and the issue of bonus shares in lieu of dividend 
can be made subject to the same scale of tax. 

The following, heard in a train, is typical of what is occur- 
ring: “I already work longer hours than my men, who are 
getting double wages and doing one-third less work than before 
the war. Why should I grind further to increase output in 
order to provide money for paying all these useless Government 
Departments? I have sent back several large orders recently.” 

Incidentally, my suggestion would have the effect of lowering 
prices, a3 there would be a tendency not to exceed the 10 per 
cent. allowed, whereas at present a manufacturer is inclined to 
add to the price an amount to cover the tax. I think you will 
agree that anything which is hindering production should be 
altered with the least possible delay.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Copyheld, Cuckfield, Sussex. Bernarp DRAKE. 





TAXATION OF WAR PROFITS. 

{To tHe Epiter or THe “ Spectaton.’’} 
Siz,—In your issue of the 1st inst. you refer to an article by 
Mr. Ilerbert Samuel in the Daily News of October 29th, from 
which I quote as follows :— 

“Another of the principal objections is based upon the 

existence of the Excess Profits Duty. It is said that the State 
has already determined what proportion of his war profits 
the individual may keep, and what proportion he should sur- 
render to the common purse. To reopen the matter now would 
be unjust. It would be in the nature of a breach of faith. 
But no tax can be regarded as a bargain between the State 
and the subject, not to be subsequently varied no matter 
what the circumstances may be.’ 
It appears to me that if this argument were to find common 
acceptance, then the uncertainty created in the minds of the 
commercial and industrial classes would tend to paralyse 
enterprise. Would not the feeling be created that nothing any 
longer belongs to any man, but rather that what he has he 
holds at the pleasure of the Board of Inland Revenue? Might 
not a great many able men possessed of capital say: “ Let 
that Board undertake the creation of taxable profits itself 
in future. I wash my hands of the job’’? 

In this city many of us have made munitions and otherwise 
worked for the Government during the war—at a 
ment fixed rate of gross profit (10 per cent.)—subject to Excess 
Profits Duty (£0 per cent.), the balance subject to 30 per cent. 
Income Tax and concurrently to 22) per cent. Super Tax. 
Many of us have largely invested our capital in War Loan, 
under the assurance that it would not be confiscated, and have 
been directly encouraged by the Government to invest heavily 
in buildings, machinery, and plant in order to capture trade 
that used to come into this country and exports that used 
to go to other countries. In addition to these capital invest- 
ments, which we had consider the inflation 
ef prices calls to-day for approximately two and a half times 
the pre-war capital in order to conduct the same volume of 
To attack industrial capital under these conditions 
would convince the honest trader that his future had become 

» uncertain for further commitmente. Whether a policy 
that would inevitably have such results could be for the 
ultimate good of the country may well be questioned with 
great anxiety and misgiving.—I am, Sir, & SiTIpBE. 


&e., q. 
*, 9, If, 13 and 13 Newarke Street, Leicester. 
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MME. MONTESSORT. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Srectator.’’] 
the interesting article on Mme. Maria Montes 
which appeared in your issue of November Ist there are 
two points which seem to call for comment. 
While the wriler claims to recognize the value of the contri- 
ution made by Dr. Montessori to educational science, yet the 
general tone of 
After giving some 


concerned with the very | 


sin.—iIn 


sort 


he or! 
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is to depreciate this contribution. 
the 


tle children, she adds :— 


the article 
account of method <9 far as it 
“The reader must not sigh because there seems, after all 
nothing very revolutionary in all this. It he could 
ill May Moni niles: . ‘ oF : ‘ivinality 
i Mine, Montessori’s much-insisted-upon claims to originality 
he would still owe her a great debt. In the present writer's 
opinion, her claims are well founded, though her trick of not 
ackn »wledgir g her debts to Froebel lead her readers to a 
state of general suspicion.” 

Now I think 
e L- 9 at 
acknowledgment 


nothing. 


disprove 


hiay 


that Dr. 
to Froebel is that she owes him practically 


the reason Montessori makes no 


Mer spiritual progenitors are Itard and Séguin, to 
ee ; : . , 
Whom she never wearies of acknowledging her debt. In the 


Writings of these great men she soaked her If, translating 








their works into Italian and writing down every word with 
her own hand, in order that she might meditate thereon. 
It is this intensive preparation that has enabled her to take 
up the work where they left it, and carry it far further. Ib 
is true that there are features in the Case dei Bambini which 
remind those of us who know one of a good Kindergarten. 
But there are sentences in Dr. Montessori’s works which lead 
us to believe she has never visited any such place. 

Leaving this question aside, let us now ask is there nothing 
revolutionary in the Montessori method. The writer of the 
article the free choice of occupation as perhaps the 
most distinctive feature of the Montessori school. If one 
thinks for a minute of a classroom in one of our elementary 
schools with all the children “Tive five’ 
at the same moment and in the same tone, is there nothins 
revolutionary in the suggestion of free choice of occupation? 
Where woukl be our orderly classrooms with the childrer 
sitting neatly in rows? What would happen to our beloved 
theory that all children should make the same amount of 
progress in the same amount of time, and be turned out the 
exact duplicate of every one else 2? Whiat 
the bell which warns us when we must wrench our 
thoughts from the history we and turn them to the 
geography that we hate? Versonally I do not know what 
could be more revolutionary than such a proposal as this. 

To my mind, Dr. Montessori'’s greatest claim to our gratitude 
consists in this—that she individual instruction 
possible to large groups otf working under the 
superintendence of one teacher, This extraordinary feat She 
accomplishes by means of ‘didactic material.” The 
method is well described by the writer in your columns as a 
continuation of the spontancous self-education of the baby 
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“through contact with its natural environment and by means 
of astonishingly painstaking methods of trial and error. Mme. 
Montessori’s plan is to place the child in such an environment 
and to give it access to such materials as will enable it to 
acquire the arts of reading, writing, and so on, in exactly the 
saine way.” 

Surely if writing and reading can be picked up in the same 
easy natural way as walking and talking 
something revolutionary in the method. At present the eager 
inquiring spirit practically universal in early childhood is 
often so deadened by our educational that children 
leave school knowing very little, and apparently not anxious 
to know anything more. Indeed, so far have we perverted the 
nature of the child, that some of us 
that it is part of the duty of a ] 
learn, 

The writer of 
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your article makes no reference to the advanced 
e Adranced Montessori Method of 

which a translation was published last year by Heinemann. _ 
Now we do not really understand the elementary material 
until we have studied and actually experimented with the 
advanced material. We then realize reading and writing not 
as ends, they 
instruments; we sce 
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can make. Another difficulty is that, as is the case with every 
innovation, there is considerable opposition to the method, 
and this opposition is of course not least in professional circles. 
Hlence many a teacher, who would like to try it, does not find 
hereelf encouraged or even allowed to do so. 

Dr. Montessori is no theorist. In her schools she has 
demonstrated her claims, and confirmatory evidence comes ii 
an increasing flood from others who have honestly attempted 
to walk in her footsteps. Misunderstanding of her work is 
of course rife; but for this there is little excuse, seeing that 
she has given her educational secrets to the world in books 
which have been for some years available to the English- 
reading public, It is to be hoped that the course of lectures 
which the Dottoressa has been giving in London will do 
much to stimulate a thorough study of her works.—I am, 
Sir, &.. Maraaret DrumMonp. 

Moray House Training College, Edinburgh. 





VISITING GRAVES IN FLANDERS. 
(To te Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
§rr,—Those proposing to visit graves in Flanders and in I’ranco 
may like to hear the experiences of two of our family who have 
lately returned. Trains were fares were reasonable 
enough; horses seemed unobtainable, and motors scarce, with 
prohibitive prices, £20 being asked for a single day. But those 
who take out their own bicycles can make their way at little cost 
along the whole British front; only if they penetrate into small 


eold; 


places in a ruined countryside they must cheerfully put up | 
The bicycles should, of course, be strong | 
enough to stand the appalling jolting of defective pavé. A | 
machine left unattended outside a house was stolen, and there | 


with some discomfort. 


was none to hire. There was a shortage of small change, the 


French not taking Belgian money, and some notes for small | 


sums being only of local currency. At some wayside stations 
no change was given, and to be without the exact sum might 
mean the loss of your train. But the Y.M.C.A. 
ready to give change and were most kind and helpful in every 
possible way. 

Owing to the numerous murders, which were attributed to 


the Chinese, it was not considered advisable, at all events for | 
As to cemeteries | 


women, to go about alone outside the towns, 
and graves, the War Office information proved inadequate and 
inaceurate. The number on the War Office Register has no 
relation to the numbers in the cemetery, so before starting it is 
imperative to get both the number of the plot and the actual 
number of the grave. The official name of the cemetery may 
be quite unknown in the locality, but if it is near an nde- 
stroyed village the curé will help. It would be well to insist 
on getting more detailed information—say the number of miles 
from one or more points, with the direction, the 
nearest road, and some prominent feature. To find cemeteries 
on the hattlefields themselves must always he difficult even for 
those who are armed with goo? official maps. Hoppy those who, 
when at a loss, can find a Y.M.C.A. hut near their goal! All 
the cemeteries seemed to be carefully tended except those that 
were to be moved. It would be well to defer visits now till the 
spring.—I am, Sir, &c., J. 8. Patporrs. 
Collingweod, W. Bournemouth. 


compass 





THE PAINTINGS OF POPE. 
{To THe Epiror or THe “ Spzcraror.’’) 
Str,—All who are interested in this subject should be obliged 
for the trouble your correspondent “D. R. B.” has so 
successfully taken to demonstrate the probability that the 
Mansfield portrait of Betterton is the work of Pope. The 
description of the picture given by “‘ D. R. B.”’ is most interest- 
ing, and amply justifies my contention that Pope’s Madonnas, 
painted as they were under the tuition of the fine colourist 
Jervas, were unlikely to be daubs. Some error may be sus- 
pected in the statement attributed to Lord Mansfield, that the 
portrait of Betterton was the only picture Pope ever finished, for 
it cannot be supposed that he commenced forty Madonnas when 
with Jervas and did not complete any of them. It is to be 
hoped that the publicity given to the matter by the Spectator 
may lead to the identification of some of these canvases.—I am, 
Sir, &c., S. B. Barretr. 
New Malden. 





ANXIETY IN INDIA. 
(To tHe Eprron or tHe “ Specrator.’’} 
S1r,—I have recently been privileged to see a very important 
letter written by an Indian civilian of eighteen years’ standing 
in Upper India to his father, who is a retired civilian. It is a 
matter of regret that this letter could not have been published 
in full, as it would have enlightened your readers on the deep 
anxiety felt by civilians, and in a less degree by the European 
community, about the Montagu reforms. We here in England 
know that the Joint Committee presided over by the practical 
and hard-headed Lord Selborne will recommend nothing that is 





were always | 


| superfluous and the funds used elsewhere.” 
| amenable, all has been for the best: “ the Act continues to be 





not practically safe. They certainly will not follow Mr. 
Montagu in his megalomania, and it is to be hoped that when 
the Report is out, Mr. Montagu, having to bring in a moderate 
Bil}, will think it necessary to resign. This is perhaps too 
much to hope for, but the sting will be taken out of him and 
his talons will be cut down. 

But in India everything is different. The deep-seated alarm 
that Mr. Montagu has excited, the riots, and even the Afghan 
Border war, the hateful race conflict that has cropped up—al] 
these things are put down to Mr. Montagu’s account. Men, 
at the end of the rains after long months of silent and grow. 
ing anxiety, are asking themselves how long this reckless 
custodian of the destinies of India will be left to ruin oy 
great inheritance. They do not realize that he will be kept in 
order by others who look at the situation fairly and honestly 
and respect the magnificent achievement of the past 150 years 
in recommending reforms for the future. Every Indian 
civilian, past and present, is a reformer. But at present those 
who are bearing the heat and burthen of the day on their 
shoulders have the hitter feeling that the tide is going against 
them, that they are misunderstood at home, and that Mr. 
Montagu is unchecked. 

It is no doubt a complete exaggeration on my part, but there 
is just an iota of truth in the comparison of the present situa- 
tion with that which obtained in 1848. As I read this letter. 
then, my thoughts went back to the long burning months of 
the hot weather of 1848, to the mosque where Vans Agnew sat 
quietly on the cot where the wounded Anderson lay, unable to 
move, before the fort of Multan, from which they were sus- 
taining a treacherous attack. As they were being d 
death by a crowd of natives, “ We are not the last of the 
English,” were Vans Agnew’s dying words. Vans 
pencilled appeal for help reached Lieutenant Herbert 
Edwardes, in his solitary tent at Derih-Fateh-Khin, on th 
banks of the Indus, and Edwardes rushed to help. “ I am Jika 
a terrier barking at a tiger,’’ wrote Edwardes. It is im- 
possible not to feel enthusiasm for the young Lieutenant who 
had almost single-handed held the field against the revolt, and 
driven the arch-rebel to the ignominious shelter of his w 
[I quote from Sir William Hunter’s Dalhousie. Sir Her! 
Edwardes was a soldier-civilian, Anderson was an officer of th 
Indian Army, and Vans civilian. On the 
work of these three great classes, pulling and working together, 
India has become what India is to-day.—I am, Sir, &e 

Winchester, 


yne to 


Agnew’s 


Agnew an Indian 


GeraLp Rrircwm. 





THE CITY CHURCHES. 
(To tHe Eviror or tHe “ Specrator.”’ 
Sir,—Mr. Freshfield is clearly of opinion that to make a stir 
over the rnin of the City churches is to beat the air. The only 
thing that matters is the veto of the vestries, which is not now 
threatened. It would be a shocking thing to remove a City 
church without the parishioners’ consent; but, given that con- 


| dition, there is nothing in it to shock anybody—not even the 


Chairman of a Society for City Church Preservation! As his 
letter recalls quite contentedly, a number of these venerable 
tanes—about twenty, to he exact—have been “ disposed of as 
The vestries heing 


applied as oceasion requires, and has worked smoothly and 
well.” 

No doubt legal right is a good thing; but some of us think 
that moral right is a better, and better worth defending. The 
particular right for which we stand is the indefeasible claim 
of Lendon to retain its own monuments—a claim made on 
grounds religious, reverential, patriotic, artistic, economic, 
historical, utilitarian. Our appeal is to educated public 
opinion, and it is just this that we hope to reach through the 
Spectator.—I am, Sir, &e., E. H. W. 





IN DEFENCE OF DE QUINCEY. 
(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Str,—In reply to your correspondent Mr. T. Arnold Hyde, ! 
have to remind him that I said in my letter to the Spectator of 
October 25th that I relied only on De Quincey’s own edition of 
his works published in 1855 and following years. I have never 
examined David Masson’s edition, but I have learned from 
those who have that it contains matter that might without lose 
have been left unpublished. I assume that De Quincey e%- 
cluded such papers and selected only those for his edition by 
which he wished to be judged by posterity because they « - 
tained his matured and settled views on the subjects written 
on. And indeed there is an air of finality in his judgment 
concerning Pope’s famous satire on Addison contained in his 
essay on Pope which one cannot but feel as one reads it. For 
myself, I may say that I have co great an admiration and love 
for Addison that I do not feel kindly to Pope because of his 
satire on him.—I am, Sir, &e., Joun FRASER. 
Brechin. 
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THE WAR AND MINISTERS OF RELIGION. 
{To THE EpiTor or tHe ‘ Sprcraror.’’] 

Sir,—After three years’ cessation of our work we have our 
Training College in full swing again. We have a full comple- 
ment of men, and all but two have been in the Army and come 
to us from Palestine, Mesopotamia, India, Archangel, Belgium, 
France, Salonika, and the Rhine. My distinct impression 1s 
that ministers of religion will be great gainers by their dis- 
cipline in the Army and by their wide experience of men of all 
sorts. I note a much greater virility. The men are earnest in 
their studies, and move about the house as men who are happy 
and grateful to have passed safely through such great perils.— 
I am, Sir, &., PRINCIPAL. 





MR. J. P. MORGAN. 
{To tHe Epiror or tne “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—I read with great interest your remarks re Mr. John 
Pierpont Morgan 1n last week’s Spectator. Then I came across 
a newspaper cutting in my commonplace-hook, being the first 
article in the will of the late John Pierpont Morgan. I enclose 
It is a great heritage to have had a good father.— 
Spgs. 


a copy of it. 
I am, Sir, &c., 


“T commit my soul into the hands of my Saviour, in full 
eonfidence that, having redeemed it and washed it in His most 
precious bl 1, He will present it faultless before the throne 
of my heavenly Father; and I entreat my children to maintain 
and defend, at all hazard, and at any cost of personal sacrifice, 
the blessed doctrine of the complete atonement for sin through 
the blood of Jesus Christ, once offered, and through that alone.’’ 


THE PLUMAGE TRADE. 
[To TRE Epitor or tHE “ SpectaTor.’’] 

Sin,—Your correspondent’s letter in the Snectator of November 
Ist, like other letters which have appeared lately in the Press, 
shows a lamentable ignorance of what has heen going on for 
many years in regard to the infamous plumage trade. The 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, and hundreds of 
private people, have heen doing their utmost to convince the 
public of the iniquities and horrors of the trade by means of 
the Press, the platform, and the pulpit, by the distribution of 
thousands of pamphlets, and in short by every possible means. 
Some ten years ago Lord Avebury carried a Bill dealing with 
the subject through the House of Lords, which was lost in the 
Commons. Another Bill brought into the House of 
Commons in 1913, and the Second Reading was carried by 297 
votes to 15. This Bill was opposed by the London Chamber of 
Commerce, and was withdrawn just before war was declared. 
Mr. James Buckland has spent much of his life in fighting the 
plumage trade. Did he not point out to us in the Press that 
some two million pounds weight of plumage was imported into 
England during the first two years of the war ? The apathy of 
the public has been very great, and it is a disgrace to England 
that such a trade should have been allowed to flourish all these 
years, a trade carried on to a great extent by alien Jews.—I am, 
Frank C. H. Borrert. 





was 


+" 
i 


Sir, &c., 


Wyesham, Monmouth. 





A CAT STORY. 
[To THe Epitor or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’) 

Siz,—I have never been a lover of cats or a believer in their 
capacity for disinterested affection, but a recent experience has 
Also 1 feel that 1 owe some 
n to tl] particular cat, having lived for several 
the same roof and formed an unfavourable 
r, partly owing to her incorrigible habit of in- 
stalling herself in my armchair, partly owing to the strange 
juality of her mew, which was a mixture of a “ miaou ” and a 
sneeze, to say nothing of the painful excitement she displayed 
when there was fish on the table. I could not understand the 
fection in which she was regarded by the family, especially 
Now, on revisiting my friends after a long 
interval, I have learned to revise my judgment. To begin with, 
she now mews in a perfectly normal and orthodox manner. As 
f pects I give the statement of my 


considerably shaken my scepticism. 
reparat) 
months 
opinion of h 


is 


} 
under 


by a schoolboy son. 


tor hei record in otber 


e 


iost’s da ghter: 


“In Mar h 


spite 


, 1917, wher T. 
“tor 
i the bedrox 
me 


[her brother] had scarlet fever, in 
and nurse forbidding mM, the cat insisted on 
m where he was for the whole six weeks. 
st unhappy and anxious when turned out the 
he seriously ill in the following 
- would not leave him, but watched him night and 
day. The specialist said the cat must go, but T. fretted so that 
she was allowed ti stay. When we moved house this year the 
' did not approve of the change, and after an hour or so left 
and disappeared. In February ‘I’. was ill again, wanted to 
the cat, and kept on asking for her, telling .the doctor he 
Knew he would get well if he could have her back, One night 
ve heard a mew at the wit dow, and on opening it the cat ran 
and went to 'T’.’s room, where she remained until 


f the dor 
staying 
She 


WAS of 


room. Again, when 


. 
November, s 


was 


iid 


straight up 








he was perfectly well. When he had gone back to school she 
deserted us again and stayed away all the term, but at the 
beginning of the holidays she returned and seemed quite happy. 
We had found out by this time that during the interim she had 
resumed her quarters at our old house, where she was not 
recognized by the new tenants.” 
So now I understand why the schoolboy brother calls the cat, 
who is middle-aged and unromantic in appearance, “ Preciois- 
ness.”—I am, Sir, &c., G 

{ HOWLER. 

(To THe Eprror or Tue “ Specratror.’’) 

Sir,—The following rendering of a well-known passage in 
Virgil may amuse you and your readers :— 


“Mihi parvus Julus 
Sit comes, et longe servet vestigia conjunx.” 
“Little Julus must come with me, and my wife will look 
after his long clothes.” 
~—I am, Sir, &c., E. 


M. V. 


POETRY 


IN 





DONEGAL, 
(To A. FE.) 
Wiipv Donegal’s a sacred place, 
A land that dreams apart, alone, 
Like some shy maiden full of grace, 
Whose heart’s her own. 
Here the great winds are never laid, 
And lights and shadows never cease 
On war-worn hills, and valleys made 
To shelter peace. 
That rainbow burning on the green 
Ere the soft showers have ceased to fall 
Comes with the Paradisal sheen 
To Donegal. 
Who that has eyes is armour-proof 
Against the little bridge and glade, 
And yonder lough the colour of 
The nut-brown maid? 


Two peasant girls go forth at dawn 
Or by a wall at even stand, 
And I behold the veil withdrawn 
From Fairyland. 
And children’s faces I recall 
Half shown, half hidden, while I passed, 
Which proved the sweetest dream of all 
Comes true at last. 


Wild Donegal’s a sacred place, 
All the long day a man may fare 
And see perchance no human face, 
And meet God there. 


H. M. 


NOTICE.—When “ 4 


Correspondence’ or Articles are signed 


| with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
| marked ** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 





be t agreement with the views therein expressed or with the moda 
of expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and to warrant 
publication. 
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ART. 


THE WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 
Warter-cotour is perhaps the most characteristic English art 
we have. Only Holland, whose moist climatic conditions are 
nearest to those of this island, has produced a considerable 
school of water-colourists on the Continent. The gentle medium 
scems to shrivel in hotter countries. It flourishes like green 
urass where the weather is always changeful and often wet. Yet 
many English water-colourists—Turner, Bonington, Brabazon, 
and Steer—-have found subjects of some of their finest drawings 
in the heat and glitter of Italy and France. Through all the 
changes of modern art our practitioners in water-colour pursuc 
their pleasant way. They pursue it most pleasantly in the Royal 
Sccicty of Painters in Water-Colours, whose winter Exhibition 
is open at their gallery in Pall Mall East. We miss there one 
modest artist whose veteran hand year after year cheered our 
winter with primroses and birds’-nests. Another artist who 

as painted the unchanging scenery of the English countryside 
«f river and meadow for two gencrations drops out this year. 
The late Sir Ernest Waterlow was a patient student of Nature, 
scmewhat literal in his transeript, but rarely without the interest 
that comes from a love of his subject and a sound technique. 
Turner's influence still lingers in Mr. Goodwin's grandiose 
visions of famous sights. Sir Harry Johnston, that man of 
many parts, recalls the Pre-Raphaelites, but he uses their realism 
for his own semi-scientifie ends. His Sussex cliffs and English 
pardens are seen so intensely that the flush of the tropics seems 
to be lighting them up. Selective modern methods, of which 
Mr. D. Y. Cameron is the chief exponent, are seen in Mr. Murray 
Smith’s linear landscapes and in the works of a new member, 
Mr. Cecil A. Hunt, who seems to us to be losing his grip as he 
increases the scale of his drawings. Mr. Clausen stands out 
hy his vitality and refusal to stereotype his successes. Mr. 
Sargent has one picture, A Larch Forest (No. 117), which bursts 
like a high explosive among its quiet, complacent neighbours. 
Mr. Oliver Hall and Mr. Payne, on the other hand, produce a 
sort of water-colour with a reticence of colour and simplification 
of tone that suggest a coloured print. Mr. Hall certainly could 
ray all he has to say through aquatint or coloured Jlitho- 
graphy. When one recalls the height to which Daniels, for 
fistance, brought the English coloured landscape print, it seems 
inexplicable that it should now have almost disappeared. The 
nation would be the gainer if s me of our talented water-colour- 
ists with a bent for broad tones and muscular drawing would 
devote themselves to revive the coloured print. Modest English 
households especially would benefit, and pretentious repro- 
ductions of old masters and photographs would be replaced by 
original prints which could be produced at a reasonable price 
within the reach of a modest purse. 





a 





J. B. 


each of his pictures, scores would be able to do so. 








BOOKS. 
—>—__—_ 
JOHN DONNE.* 


admiration for Donne. Some people, indeed, think that he spoilt 
Browning's style. In any case, the present writer can recall 
how “Donnish” were he and his undergraduate contem. 
poraries at Oxford forty years ago. We babbled of Donne 
. “* . ’ 
and were enchanted with such exquisite lines as: “T saw him 
go, o’er the white Alps alone,” or “ The tender labyrinth of 
maid’s soft ear” ; or with such haunting couplets as :— 
““Nor Spring. nor Summers beauty hath such grace 
As I have seen in one Autumnal face.” 
Again, how delighted was the buoyant melancholy of youth 
with such verses as: 
“Are vows so cheap with Women, 
Whereof they're made, that they 
And blown away with wind?” 


or the matter 
are writ in water, 
Or again, the delightful reminiscence of 
‘*at masks and 
Commend the self-same actors the 


the lovers, who 
plays 
samo ways, 

But though it is perfectly correct to say that Donne has never 
been really out of fashion as a poet, although he has of course 
been more read at some times than at others, his prose has to 
most of us scemed impossible. Certainly it had to the present 
writer up to within a week ago. Though his devotion to Donne’s 
poetry offered a standing temptation to peruse the sermons, 
he must confess to have shied at them again and again, as 
horse will shy at a familiar but much-dreaded bogy in a hedge, 
Mr. Pearsall Smith, indeed, confesses to having had for many 
years a similar inability to read Donne. Happily, however, 





The artist would fhave the 
happiness to know that instead of one or two people enjoying 


he was at length persuaded to make the dread venture, and 
Though we cannot go so far 


| with results most beneficent. 
' Donne’s prose 


'as does Mr. Pearsall Smith in “ equalling’ 
to that of Sir Thomas Browne, we agree that at its bes: it is 
not only as good as, but better than, that of Jeremy Taylor. 
But no comparisons. The great fact that 
Mr. Pearsall Smith has rescued from the oblivion the 
vast volumes of sermons passages of beauty poig- 
nancy hardly to be overmatched in our language. Donne's 
eloquence was considered a marvel in his own age, and therefore, 
as in the case of most great orators, one might expect his words 
to have been too appropriate to his own period to carry into 
ours. Yet such is not the fact. Donne, though a great theo. 
logical journalist, also had in him the true vitamines of literature, 

The best of Donne’s sermons for selection are the sermons 
on Death, for, unlike the majority of mankind, whether lay o: 
ecclesiastical, Donne gave a great part of his thoughts to death. 
He did not, like so many theologians and pocts, merely salute 
the great fact and pass on, but lived with, and in, the thought 
of death. In him it inspired not only awe or reverence or fear, 
but true passion, though a passion haunted with the thought of 
retribution. Indeed, very often the agony of Donne’s mind spoils 
the literature, and he writes as badly about death many 
poets have written about the woman they really loved. The 
creator should always be master of himself and not too 
much overwhelmed by a personal passion. But Donne was 
not always too much overwhelmed to play the artist when he 
spoke of death. Take for example the wonderful description 
of the deathbed, when he speaks of “all the horrour of the 
ringing beil, all the cries, and vociferations of a distressed, and 
distracted, and scattering family.” [This, by the way, 
accidental example of modern phraseology. W. 


is 


of 


we need 


and 





as 
a: 


is no 


e are always 


Tiiosr who love English literature all the world over should 
be grateful to Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith for his volume of 
selected passages from Donne’s Sermons and for the very 
illuminating essay which accompanies them. Every man 
who has pretensions to be a scholar of verse must bow the 
knee to Donne as a poet. To do so is only to follow in the wake 
of all the greatest figures in English literature. Did not Ben 
Jonson hail Donne as “the poet's poet,” and praise ‘“ The | 
Calm” as one of the greatest of English poems, remembering | 
with especial delight the line: ‘ Feathers and dust, to-day and 
yesterday”? Dryden took up the tale and spoke of Donne 
the poet with an awe curious in a man of his temperament. 
Pope could not bear to let Donne's satires dic, as he thought, 
and so reversified them, albeit with very little eredit to the 
reversifier. Dr. Johnson might have been expected to treat 
Donne as a whimsical barbarian, and yet even he saluted him 
Neither is the special cult of Donne 





with becoming gravity. 


being brought up short by Donne’s literary ** modernism.” } 
As Mr. Pearsall Smith notes, the thought of death did not 
so much torment Donne as the thought of ‘falling out of the 
hands of the Living God ”’—*a horror beyond our expression, 
beyond our imagination.” 

But enough of fragmentary quotations. 
striking passages which abundantly illustrate the vigo 
dramatic quality of Donne’s English. ‘he first, 
Resurrection of the Body, must surely have rung in (he 
De Quincey :— 

* There are so many evidences of the immortality of the 
even to a naturall mans reason, that it required not an Artick 
the Creed, to fix this notion of the Immortality of the 
But the Resurrection of the Bedy is discernible by no other 
light, but that of Feith, nor could be fixed by any less assuranc 
then an Article of the Creed. Where be all the splinters of that 
Bone, which a shot hath shivered and seattered in the Ayre! 
Where be all the Atoms of that flesh, which a Corrasive hath 


Here are two very 
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soule. 





@s a poet, which is supposed to mark the youth of the 


present generation, a new thing. We all remember Browning's 


¢ ne: lected 


t the Ci ress. Londe 


seen 


eaten away, or a Consumption hath breath’d and exhaled away 
from our arms, end other Limbs? In what wrinkle, in what 
furrow, in what bowel of the earth, ly all the graines of the ashes 
of a body burnt a thousend years since? Jn what corner, 1n 
what ventricle of the sea, lics all the jelly of a Bedy drowned 
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the generall flood? What cohaerence, what sympathy, what 
dependence maintains any relation, any correspondence, between 
that arm that was lost in Europe, and that leg that was lost in 
Afrique or Asia, scores of yeers between ?”’ 

We admit that even Sir Thomas Browne could not have 
bettered the weird imagination of this passage, and yet how raw 
and violent it is when compared with the noble suavity of 
the Urn Burial. Exquisite is the passage on the Last Day :— 


“The grave it self shall be open againe: and A perti coeli. The 
heavens shall be open, and I shall see the Sonne of man, the 
Sonne of God, and not see him at that distance, that Stephen 
saw him there, but see him, and sit down with bim. I shall 
rise from the dead, from the darke station, from the prostration, 
from the prosternation of death, and never misse the sunne, 
which shall then be put out, for I shall see the Sonne of God, 
the Sunne of glory, and shine myself, as that sunne shines. I 
shall rise from the grave, and never misse this City, which shall 
be no where, for I shall see the City of God, the new Jerusalem. 
I shall looke up, and never wonder when it will be day, for, the 
Angell will tell me that time shall be no more, and I shall see, 
and see cheerefully that last day, the day of judgement, which 
shall have no night, never end, and be united to the Antient of 
dayes, to God himselfe, who had no morning, never began.” 
Last of all we must give the soul-shaking passage on the Day 
of Judgment :— 

“‘ Now, in respect of the time after this judgement, (which is 

Eternity) the time between this and it cannot be a minute; 
and therefore think thy self at that Tribunall, that judgement 
now: Where thou shalt not onely heare all thy sinfull workes, 
and words, and thoughts repeated, which thou thy selfe hadst 
utterly forgot, but thou shalt heare thy good works, thine almes, 
thy coming to Church, thy hearing of Sermons given in evidence 
against thee, because they had hypocrisie mingled in them ; 
yea thou shalt finde even thy repentance to condemne thee, 
because thou madest that but a door to a relapse. There thou 
shalt see, to thine inexpressible terror, some otheres cast downe 
into hell, for thy sins; for those sins which they would not 
have done, but upon thy provocation. There thou shalt see 
some that occasioned thy sins, and accompanied thee in them, 
and sinned them in a greater measure than thou didst, taken 
up into heaven, because in the way, they remembered the end, 
and thou shalt sink under a less waight, because thou never 
lookedst towards him that would have eased thee of it. Quis 
non cogitans haec in desperationis rotetur abyssum ? Who can 
once think of this and not be tumbled into desperation ?”’ 
Had some echo of this wonderful passage, we wonder, affected 
the mind of Bunyan and made him write the most penetrative 
sentence in all The Pilgrim’s Progress ? ‘‘ Then I saw that there 
was a way to hell, even from the gate of heaven.” 

But enough. One can easily overdo selection from selections. 
Let our readers go to Mr. Pearsall Smith’s own book. We will 
only once more thank him for the great benefit he has conferred 
upon us, and also for the serene scholarship, gentleness, and 
perspicuity with which he leads us through the Sahara of Donne’s 
Sermons—truly a Sahara, but one lighted by the most glorious 
mirages and by the splendour of the storms of passion that sweep 
through it. There is no over-laudation of Donne, no flippancy, 
no “showing off’’ in Mr. Pearsall Smith’s essay, “‘ nothing of 
the down of angels’ wings.”’ It is an exquisite piece of work 
by a true man of letters. What a contrast to the tortured and 
tormented essays of writers whose main desire seems to be not to 
exhibit the man they are writing about in a proper perspective, 
but rather to show their own powers with the literary “ joy- 


stick.” 





HAIL, CAESAR!* 

[COMMUNICATED. ] 
Ir is an extraordinary reflection that amid the mass of war- 
books produced on both sides of the Channel (with the possible 
exception of The Diary of a Ded Officer and a few scattered 
passages in Mr. Patrick MacGill’s powerful battle-epic, The 
Great Push) not one has attempted to analyse or even record 
the element which caused perhaps the most intense, certainly 
the most protracted, suffering that many (and those the best) 
of the combatants were called upon to endure. Vividly sketched 
scenes there have been in plenty, dealing with every outward 
aspect of service in the field, so that the least-tried shirker with 
a well-stocked bookshelf can prattle expertly of shell-holes and 
sapheads, gas-masks and barrages, zero-hour in the front line or 


with Pacificist tendencies, he can darken his canvas with the 
shades of cruelly hopeless pessimism borrowed from Le Feu. 
But if he has wished to grasp the innermost spiritual travail 
from which not even the dullest-souled fighting man was ever 
permanently exempt, there has hitherto been no written page 
to which he could turn for illumination. 

The thing which, in varying degrees but always in the long 
run to an appreciable extent, bruised, tormented, and in some 
cases almost killed the soul of every soldier from the time when 
he really found himself definitely at grips with the enemy was 
the struggle to reconcile the duties he was called upon to perform 
—the ultimate ordeals which might range from bayoneting the 
last gallant survivor of an heroically defended “ pill-box” to 
being one of a firing-party detailed to vindicate discipline on 
the person of a comrade—duties supported not only by the 
structure of the military machine but by patent considerations 
of justice and necessity (as humanly understood), with the 
canons of his religious training or the approximations gradually 
roughed out in daily experience of the world. Formulated or 
not, frequently unknown altogether as a concrete expression, 
in what thousands of minds the syllogism, ‘‘ We do pray ior 
mercy, and that same prayer should teach us all to render the 
deeds of mercy,” beat to and fro like a crazy pendulum, now fast, 
now slow, but never absolutely still. And so long asit vibrated in 
the consciousness there was no more than superficial peace, at 
most, till its motion could be synchronized with, and absorbed 
in, some transcendent principle justifying all. Love of country 
as an all-satisfying end in itself, silencing every other imperative, 
love of humanity as a hope long hence to be realized, faith of 
some kind, there had to be, if there was to be any semblance of 
inward rest. The one permanently impossible thing for even 
the grossest was spiritual life from hand to mouth, the 
opportunism which left a man at the mercy of any big crisis 
with no foreknowledge of what principle on which to act. The 
man who could not call himself captain of his soul inevitably 
found another captain—drink. 

Mr. Stephen Graham, however (whether one could wholly 
accept the nomad philosophy of his Russian days or not), is 
of all known writers the one who could most surely be relied 
upon, given the stimulus of personal experience, not to miss 
this crucial aspect, for the individual, of the world-problem 
which the war called into being. It was fortunate, too, for 
purposes of psychological record, that his choice should have 
led him to the proudest, and, in a conventional sense, the most 
military, corps in the British Army—His Majesty’s Regiment 
of Foot Guards. As a private in the Scots Guards, Mr. Graham 
was able to review with the eye of a participant the problems 
of service represented by Caterham, London, France, and the 
Rhine, four phases in which the different sides of soldiering 
revealed themselves in supremely typical form, roughly trans- 
latable as discipline, intercourse, endurance, and forbearance. 
Mr. Graham has risen greatly to the level of his opportunity. 
If the book in certain aspects is somewhat uneven, the reason 
is because it embodies passages of such penetration and power 
in analysing the struggles of the individual that in comparison 
(and only when subjected to this test) his chronicle of corporate 
doings leaves a less keen impression of intensity. The chapter 
on discipline with which the volume opens is worthy of its 
theme, and should rank in form and matter as one of the finest 
passages in our language. ‘‘ Esprit de Corps,” though conceived 
less in the grand manner, can stand beside it as a piece of un 
flinching philosophy. The inspiring appreciation of military 
ritual which closes the chapter on “ Soldier and Civilian ”’ might 
profitably be made known to every one, gentle or simple, wh¢ 
wears the King’s uniform. How many officers or men realize, 
beyond a vague idea of smartness and the utilitarian value of 
ceremonial, the symbolic beauty of such a gesture as, for example, 
the “Present”? Mr. Graham has seen these mechanical 
actions in the light of the spirit, and no one who reads his 
interpretation of them will ever look on them again with the 
unillumined eye of routine. 

Unfortunately there are also—there had to be—pages which 
few soldiers, and no Guardsman, will come upon without con 
Though written without bitterness, and even 
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his honesty will lead to a reform of methods and customs which 
gave this particular training-centre an un-English reputation 
not shared by any other in the kingdom, and not improved, of 
course, as time went on and the human material put through 
the mill inevitably became less plastic and less suitable, and 
was therefore broken rather than bent. 

A Private in the Guards is too fine to be disembowelled for 
quotation, though it abounds in striking sentences and incidents 
that cover almost the whole compass of the emotions. Grave, 
tender, grim, or comic, it leaves untouched no essential aspect 
of a soldier's life in war time. Many portions of it will never 
be surpassed. Zz. 





ADMIRAL VON TIRPITZ’S MEMOIRS.* 
ApMIRAL von TrepitTz, like General Ludendorff, has written an 
interesting book in self-defence. He has been unfortunate in 
his anonymous translators, one of whom has an imperfect know- 
ledge of English, but his book deserves attentive reading. He 
defends himself vigorously against the charge that he was the 
villain of the piece. He did not want war, he assures his country- 
men. He believed in a strong Navy as the sole means of making 
Germany respected by Great Britain and America. He main- 
tains that his naval policy was achieving that purpose, and that 
in the early part of 1914 the British Government were showing 
much more consideration for German feelings than they had 
done three years before, in the Agadir crisis. He declares that 
it was a stupid biunder on the part of Dr. Bethmann Hollweg 
to drift into war in July, 1914. Admiral von Tirpitz denounces 
his old chief with the bitterness that is characteristic of German 
politicians. Dr. Bethmann Hollweg, according to him, was 
utterly mistaken in his general policy and in his detailed 
decisions, We are invited to believe that the ex-Chancellor was 
passionately desirous of maintaining good relations with Great 
Britain, whereas the Admiral, a true disciple of Bismarck, would 
have striven at all costs to avoid a breach with Russia. Even 
after war had begun, the author says, Dr. Bethmann Hollweg 
wanted to spare us so that with the speedy return of peace he 
might soon resume friendly relations with our Government. 
All this talk is inspired by the Admiral’s hatred and jealousy 
of the ex-Chancellor. He seems indeed to realize all at once 
that he is confirming the Allied contention that Germany made 
the war, for he breaks off to enter into a confused diatribe, remind- 
ing us of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s preposterous theory, against Lord 
Grey of Fallodon. trey would have been able to preserve 
peace if he had made clear in time to Bethmann England's 
attitude in the event of the Austro-Serbian conflict extending to 
the rest of Europe.” How Lord Grey of Fallodon could have 
made the situation any clearer than he did we are at a loss to 
imagine. It was not his fault if Dr. Bethmann Hollweg staked 
everything on the assumption that we should remain neutral 
whatever Germany might do. The Admiral admits that 
“politically Germany's strategic offensive through Belgium 
was a matter for the gravest misgiving,” and that it was bound 
to create a most unfavourable impression throughout the world. 
He pretends to believe that the neutrality of Belgium was 
doubtful, and that ‘it was only our complete lack of political 
skill that won the legendary martyr’s crown for this country.” 
Here Admiral von Tirpitz, like many clever Germans, shows his 
utter lack of ordinary human feeling. He was asking the im- 
possible of German diplomacy. The German outrage on Belgium 
could not have been made plausible. When the German General 
Staff planned its march through Belgium, it made war with 
Great Britain inevitable. This was not only a diplomatic 
mistake but also a military error which has cost Germany dear. 

Admiral von Tirpitz declares that the German Navy, the 
development of which he describes very clearly in his opening 
chapters, was not ready for war in 1914. It needed two years 
at least to ensure that “an English attack would no longer be 
probable from a naval point of view.” Still, in contrast to 
Lord Jellicoe, Admiral von Tirpitz believed in the efficiency of 
his weapon, and was all for an aggressiye policy from the outset. 
He could not persuade the Emperor or the Chancellor to share 
his views. Strangely enough, the Chief of the Naval Staff was 
independent of the Secretary to the Admiralty and reported 
on his own account to the Supreme War Lord, who regarded the 
High Sea Flect as his own toy with which no one else must play. 
The result was that when Admiral von Tirpitz advocated a 
naval battle, his rival, the Chief of the Naval Staff, recommended 


* My Memoirs. By Grand Admiral von Tirpitz. 2 vols. London ; Hurst and 
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watchful waiting, and was supported by the Chancellor, who was 
obsessed with the idea that the Fleet must remain intact at the 
end of the war, as a support to his diplomacy. Tho Emperor, 
who was apparently jealous of the naval reputation of Admiral 
von Tirpitz—courtiers visiting the Admiral had to slink in by 
night—sided with his adversaries, but hesitated to dismiss him. 
Thus we were given time to strengthen the British Navy, to 
perfect the blockade, and to clear the seas of stray enemy orui sera, 
It was very disappointing for the officers and mon of the Grand 
Fleet to be denied the opportunity of a flcet action for nearly 
two years, but the enemy’s Fabian policy at any rate made his 
defeat more certain and more crushing than it might have been, 
Admiral von Tirpitz gives a most misleading account of Jutland, 
and of course claims it as a victory, but he admits frankly that 
after Jutland the High Sea Fleet would have had little chances 
of winning an action. He sums up his criticism of the Govern. 
ment’s policy in two questions. “‘ How could a nation build 
a fleet and not send it to battle in its fight for existence ? And 
on the other hand how could any one adopt the policy followed 
by Bethmann in 1914 save in reliance on mighty naval power ?” 

The Admiral makes the same complaint in regard to the 
submarine campaign. The ‘ U ’-boats, he says, like the battle 
fleet, were not used soon enough or with relentless vigour. Hoe 
dismisses with contempt the world-wide protests against the 
inhumanity and illegality of * unrestricted submarine warfare.” 
He wanted to win the war, and was prepared to adopt any means 
that promised victory. Therefore he urged the Emperor to 
give the ‘U’-boat commanders a free hand early in 1915, and 
would have disregarded the American remonstrances. As it 
was, the German Government hesitated and changed their 
minds, with the result—** Order, Counterorder, Disorder.” Of 
course the author obscures the fact that the encmy submarines 
were carrying on their murderous work throughout this period, 
for the declarations of Berlin did not correspond with the orders 
given to the ‘U’-boat officers. Nor is it by any means clear that 
Germany had a sufficient number of submarines ready at that 
time. Admiral von Tirpitz admits that there had been much 
delay in securing the Diesel engines for the new craft. On the 
other hand, he contends that each ‘ U ’-boat might have done 
much more damage to our commerce early in the war, when we 
were unprepared for such tactics, than it could do later, when our 
anti-submarine devices were being rapidly improved. There is 
some truth in this argument. But the Admiral is on very un- 
certain ground when he maintains that President Wilson would 
not and could not have intervened in the war if Germany had 
peraisted in sinking all merchantmen in Allied waters in 1915 or 
early in 1916. The German Government evilently feared a 
war with America, and resorted to the ‘ U’-boat campaign only 
when they despaired of success on land. Admiral von Tirpitz 
would perhaps have made the war shorter and more violent, 
but he could not have altered its result. We are interested to 
note that at the beginning of 1916 “ several sound men among 
the Social Democrats fully shared” his view “but were unable 
to prevail.” At a later stage most of the Socialists applauded 
the abominable crimes of the ‘U’-boat commanders. Admiral 
ven Tirpitz was dismissed in March, 1916, after holding office 
for nearly twenty years. He cannot forgive the master who 
threw him over and the colleagues who intrigued against him, 
and his memoirs must be read in the light of that fact. Not the 
least interesting part of the book is the selection of cxtracts 
from his diary for 1914 and 1915. If these extracts are as genuine 
as they seem to be, they illustrate the profound disillusionment 


caused by the battle of the Marne. It is not surprising that 


the German Censorship should have made superhuman efforts 


to prevent the German people from knowing that a battle had 
taken place. ‘ Our first wonderful élan has come to nothing,” 
he noted on September 26th, 1914, at Great Headquarters ; 
* but little of this is known to the nation at large.” He recorded 
the fact that the German losses had been very heavy indeed— 
fifty-three officers out of sixty in the crack Augusta Guards, 
for example, and Guard companies down to a sixth of their 
strength. After the defeat at Ypres the situation was one of 
“fearful gravity,” and the supply of munitions was running 
short. Admiral von Tirpitz says that he proposed a fleet action, 
“U’-boat attacks on our commerce, and air raids on London 
—*“‘all that flies or creeps should be concentrated on that city’ — 
but that his proposals were rejected. The failure of the great 
German plan for crushing France in the first six weeks seems to 
have taken the heart out of theencmy. From that time onward, 
if we may believe the author, the German Government were 
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ing for a draw, since they knew that they could not win. 
% SU 


ry’ : 3 
te had hopelessly underestimated the strength and deter- 


mination of Great Britain. Admiral von Tirpitz hates us, 
but he admits that we worked hard and fought well. 





SIR EDWARD COOK’S LAST ESSAYS.* 
JouRNALISM has been defined as the grave of literary ambition, 
but the late Sir Edward Cook furnished a conspicuous disproof 
of the saying, combining the writing and editing of books with 
the conduct of newspapers and winning equal distinction in 
both spheres. The cssays in this second volume of Literary 
Recreations, composed in the intervals of leisure snatched from 
bis official dutics during the war, are now published for the first 
time, and only serve to heighten the regret caused by the 
premature death of their author. tesorv: d and restrained with 
strangers, he hero reveals a geniality and sympathy of which 
only the few who knew him intimately were aware. The “ dry 
light ” which he diffused as a publicist is tempered to a mellower 
glow, and we find ourselves in the company of a wise and kindly 
critic end a truc humanist. The motives of these essays are 
literary, but they are invariably related to practice. To take one 
remarkable instance, the “ Short Study in Words” is prefaced 
by a quotation from Lord Morley on which he comments :— 

“Lord Morley’s concern in the discourse from which I havo 

quoted was for the dignity of the English language, but there 
is more than that in the dangers to which he refers. A slovenly 
use of language may lead to confusion in administration, and an 
equivocal use of words to misconception in policy.” 
These words were not only judicious; they were prophetic in 
view of the controversy over the meaning of the word “ defini- 
tive” between Sir Auckland Geddes and the leaders of the 
railwaymen. 

Prefaces are not always exhilarating, but Sir Edward Cook 
has alded some most amusing postscripts and footnotes to his 
previous volume, especially those which deal with war words 
and the flattest lines in poetry, and we have to thank him for 
quoting ‘“ R. L. S.’s” scarifying reference to ‘‘ those periodical 
sheets in which young gentlemen from the Universities are 
encouraged at so much a line to garble facts, insult foreign 
nations, and calumniate private individuals ; and which are now 
the source of glory, so that if a man’s name be often enough 
printed there, he becomes a sort of demigod.” ‘* Travelling 
Companions,” the first of the eight essays of which the book is 
made up, tells us with a wealth of anecdote of the books which 
have solaced explorers on their travels, generals in the field, 
statesmen in their hours of leisure. A propos of the merits of 
cheapness and portability, Sir Edward Cook pays a well-merited 
tribute to the Tauchnitz series, and, himself a great expert in 
the art of guide-making, gives us an excellent account of the 
rivalry of Murray and Bacdeker. His own preferences are not 
obtruded, but he shows good reasons for his predilections, cor- 
dially acxnowledges his debt to the admirable ‘* Loeb Classical 
Library,” and reminds us of the homage paid to the classics by 
men of action such as Cecil Rhodes, Lord Cromer, and Mr. 
Roosevelt, as well as by historians like Froude and pocts like 
Shelley. The study of ** The Classics in Daily Life” takes for 
its motto William Johnson’s fine saying about the admiration 
of disinterested people for the classics, and gives us the best 
and most fully documented account of Parliamentary quotations 
that we know. Many of the instances are familiar, but Sir 
Edward Cook’s commentary on well-worn episodes is always 
fresh. He notes that even John Bright, Mr. Chamberlain, and 
Lord Randolph Churchill did not scorn the classics, Mr. Glad- 
stone's quotations were sometimes two-edged in their appli- 
cation; perhaps his happiest effort was in citing Lucretius on 
the Bradlaugh question. The finest instances of the art are 
drawn from the eighteenth century and early nineteenth 
cenwury—from the deathbed scenes of Carteret and Fox. On 
the general question Sir Edward Cook draws a wise distinction 
—s0 far as Parliamentary speeches are concerned—between 
quotations which savour of rhetorical display or affectation, 
and those which are really illuminative and hand on the torch 
of noble thoughts. 3ut Sir Edward Cook casts his net very wide, 
gathering in Ruskin’s indebtedness to Virgil, St. Augustine’s to 
Cicero, and Mr. Kipling’s admirable commentary on the Regulus 
Ode, With the Great War classical quotations have come by 
heir own again, but they are now extra-Parliamentary. The 
Parallel from Livy, & propos of armchair critics of generals 
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in the field, is quite uncanny in its appropriateness. The 
publicist and the humanist are equally revealed in the essay 
on Pliny’s letters. When the worst is said of Pliny’s vanity 
and his lack of spontaneity, there remain his broad toler- 
ance, humanity, and sympathy. His very weaknesses are 
amiable. And not only has he forestalled many sayings which 
others have rendered more famous, but in his milieu, mode 
of life, and outlook we encounter hosts of modern instances: 
log-rolling coteries, constant discoveries of new stars, and so 
forth. The correspondence with Trajan is curiously interesting, 
notably for Trajan’s remark on the dangerous devclopment of 
Trade Unions, which reads like a passage from Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s recent book. Nothing is better in this essay than 
the comparison between travel and permanent residence as an 
incentive to fruitful study. Pliny, who went from villa to villa, 
as a rich man now goes from hotel to hotel abroad, clearly 
believed in change and movement. The contrary habit is 
glorified in the noble tribute of the author of The Golden Bough 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, for providing him with a settled 
home. 

“ The Art of Editing ” is concerned with the editing of books, 
but Sir Edward Cook shows how book editors can learn with 
profit from editors of newspapers and vice versd. The good 
editor must be interesting and helpful. Hence poets are often 
better commentators than scholars. Niggling textual criticism, 
irrelevance, exiguous or over-claborate notes, the use and abuse 
of perallel-hunting, are all rightly castigated. Paraphrase is 
acknowledged as a valuable instrumont, but, while ‘“ nothing is 
really fine poetry unless it will make sense when translated into 
prose, nothing is really fine poetry unless the value of it dis- 
appears when translated into prose.” Another excellent dictum 
is that an editor should ** make a difficult author explain himself,’ 
a counsel followed with inexhaustible patience and success by 
Sir Edward Cook in elucidating Ruskin. Lastly we have a well- 
merited condemnation of the unnecessary hidcousness of some 
editions, even those of great editors. ‘ Poets as Critics” is an 
old subject, but if Sir Edward Cook says nothing very new, he 
puts the pros and cons in their true perspective. Great critics 
are to be found amongst poets of high rank—Dryden, Coleridge, 
and Matthew Arnold, to mention no others. English poetry 
is full of the high art of praise. Mark Pattison’s saying that 
literary history is a record of the quarrels of jealous authors 
is only part of the truth. As informal commentators pocts 
are often supremely helpful. In regard to self-criticism they 
are not infallible, witness Byron and Heine. In /lair, again, 
they are often woefully to seek, witness the class-lists of their 
contemporaries drawn up by Landor and Byron. As for their 
irritability, and proneness to change their views under the 
influence of wounded amour propre, Sir Edward Cook gives some 
curious and painful exemples before turning to Scott as thé 
supreme instance of generosity and magnanimity. In ‘ Good 
Words Ruined” Sir Edward Cook illustrates the disastrous 
results of slovenliness and exaggeration. We rejoice to read of 
his hearty dislike of the hateful word “happenings.” Hi: 
remarks on the lax and equivocal use of the words “ business,” 

‘science,’ and ‘ Labour ’’—‘‘ masked words,’ in Ruskin’s 
phrase—deserve the attention of all writers for the Press. 

**Single Poem Poets”’ has its ** take off” in a passage from 
Piato’s Jon, where mention is made of Tynnichus, a bad poct 
who composed one immortal poem. Di-missing Mill’s complacent 
theory that any one person of good ability can write poetry 
if he will, Sir Edward Cook pursues his quest for a modern 
Tynnichus amongst prize poems, almost finding him in Dean 
Burgon, the author of * Petra,” and ultimately decides in 
favour of Wolfe’s ** Burial of Sir John Moore,” with the untraced 
author of * The Canadian Boat Song,” Jean Elliot, who wrotc 
** The Flowers of the Forest,’ and Hamilton of Bangour, autho: 
of ** The Braes of Yarrow,” closo up. In support of his view that 
poets are born and made, Sir Edward Cook felicitously quot 
Coleridge’s wonderful description of the dual equipment ot 
Shakespeare. 

Last and most engaging of allisthe chapter on “* The Charm of 
the Greek Anthology,” which has not been without its detractors, 
but which has had amongst its champions men of such different 
A. Symonds, Mr. Frederic Harrison, and 
with Sir Edward 


‘““minor poetry.” 


temperaments as J. 
Gladstone. Our only cause of complaint 

Cook is his statement that the pieces are 
Minor in quantity if you like, but what of Sappho, Callimachus, 
and Simonides? Otherwise the essay is true to its name and is 
an admirable survey of the subject, with liberal quotations of 
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rival versions of the famous epigrams, including some excellent 
translations by the writer. It is curious to learn of the failure 
of the French to appreciate the Greek Anthology, the greatest 
things in which are marked by a lucidity and grace which ought 
to appeal to them with special .orce. Sir Edward Cook gives 
the palm, with Mr. Mackail, to Plato’s epigram on Aster (vii. 670) : 
his favourite translation is Cory’s version of Callimachus’s 
epigram on Heracleitus, though he refers to Walter Headlam’s 
acute criticism of its defects. The chapter is usefully supple- 
merted with a full bibliographical list of English translations, 
from 1577 to 1919, with notes and examples. 





GEORGE BUBB DODINGTON.* 

A coop biography of a second-rat: man oiten throws more light 
on the period in w hich he lived than a biography of a great man, 
who is necessarily exceptional and abnormal. We should 
recommend any one interested in the early Georgian era to read 
Mr. Lloyd Sanders’s witty and scholarly memoir of George Bubb 
Dodington, who was a typical eighteenth-century politician. 
His name is still remembered with a smile. He was born George 
Bubb, and the wits never let him forget it, though he rid himself 
of the homely Saxon monosyllable by Act of Parliament when 
he came into his uncle Dodington’s name and estate in 1720. 
At Oxford he had figured among the rine University poets :— 

‘“Alma novem genuit celebres Khedecyna poetas 

Bubb, Stubb, Grubb, Crabb, Trapp, Young, Carey, Tickell, 

Evans.” 
And when he was installed among the great as George Dodington, 
Esquire, even his friends often forgot to drop the Bubb, while his 
enemies made all the fun possible out of it. Hanbury Williams 
versified George IT.’s refusal to give Dodingion the Order of the 
Bath :— 
“For the King would not dub 
So low-born a scrub, 

Nor the order disgrace with a fellow like Bub.” 

To Pope, who hated him for his “ insolent civility,” he was 
‘“Bubo.” Pope scoffs at him and his great Vanbrugh house of 
Eastbury in the “ Moral Essays ” :— 

“See ! sportive Fate, to punish awkward pride, 

Bids Bubo build, and sends him such a guide ; 

A standing sermon, at each year’s expense, 

That never coxcomb reached magnificence.” 
Dodington probably enjoyed the notoriety that the wits gave 
him more than he resented the reminder of his humble origin. 
lor he was determined to climb the social ladder and he had a 
very thick skin. Fate ordained that he should, at the end of a 
long life, gain the coveted honours of a seat in the Cabinet and a 
peerage, only to die when he had tasted the cup of worldly 
success, 

Like Arthur Pendennis, he was the son of a West Country 
apothecary, probably of Weymouth, who had married the only 
sister of a wealthy East India merchant and placeman, George 
Dodington, of Eastbury, near Blandford. Bubb passed through 
Winchester and Exeter College, Oxford, and in 1711 started on 
the “ grand tour.” He was returned for his uncle’s borough of 
Winchester in 1715, and was soon sent to Madrid as Ambassador 
to succeed Sir Paul Methuen, “ who by his Treaty with Portugal 
had made port wine a British institution.” We are sometimes 
told that this is to be the era of the young. Our Ministers under 
George I. had anticipated the idea when they appointed a youth 
of twenty-four to negotiate a most important Commercial 
Treaty with the shifty diplomatists of Madrid. On the whole, 
young Bubb seems to have done very well, with the help of a 
bribe of 14,000 pistoles which he paid to Ripperda, Alberoni’s 
jackal, except that he omitted to take a receipt for the money. 
When he came home he attached himself to Walpole. For 
Bubb, now Dodington, had in his gift four safe seats at Wey- 
mouth and Melcombe Regis, a somewhat doubtful seat at 
Bridgwater, and a seat at Winchelsea, and exercised considerable 
influence in the other Cinque Ports and in Dorsetshire. He was 
the kind of supporter whom Walpole valued, and he was therefore 
made Lord-Lieutenant of Somerset and Lord of the Treasury. 
He secured two comfortable Irish offices, bringing him £2,000 a 
year for life. But Dodington, who was a good speaker and 
apparently a capable administrator, was too ambitious to be a 
docile follower of the autocratic Sir Robert. He made his first 
great mistake when, at the accession of George II., Walpole was 
dismissed and the feeble Sir Spencer Compton, afterwards Lord 
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Wilmington, was appointed to form a Ministry. Dodingto 

: m 
rushed to prostrate himself before the new Minister, orly to find 
a few days later that Walpole was more powerful than ever 
Lord Hervey says that Walpole never forgave him, Dodington 
turned a year or two later to Frederick, Prince of Wales, who 
in the true Hanoverian manner set up a Court of his Own as 4 
centre of opposition to his father. To this unpleasant youth, 
whose death in 1751 suggested the cynical epitaph— 

** As it is only Fred, 
Who was alive, and is dead, 
Why, there’s no more to be said *"— 

Dodington aspired to be a political adviser. The Prince flattered 
him and borrowed money from him but did not pay much heed 
to his counsel. When the Prince married Augusta of Saxe. 
Gotha in 1736, he asked Parliament for an increase of his allow. 
ance from the Civil List. This involved a reduction of she 
King’s income, and was supported by the Opposition in order to 
annoy George II. and, if possible, to bring Walpole down, 
Dodington, according to his own account, warned the Prince 
against such a policy, and, with his “ phalanx” of nominees, 
voted for the Ministry, which escaped defeat only through the 
abstention of the Tories. ‘The Prince was banished from Court 
for this outrageous conduct and was never pardoned. Dodington 
held aloof from the Prince for some years, and sat in Pelham’s 
Ministry as Treasurer of the Navy. But in 1749, when it looked 
as if the old King could not last much longer, he entered the 
Prince’s service, nominally as Treasurer of the Chambers, but, 
as the world thought, as “ First Minister” at Carlton Honse, 
He took his duties very seriously, but he soon found that the 
Prince’s other retainers were jealous of him, and that the Prince’s 
party in the House was ineffective. The Prince’s sudden death 
in 1751 ended his dreams for the time, but he sedulously culti- 
vated the widowed Princess, and it was through his friendship 
with her and her favourite Bute that Dodington ultimately 
attained, after the accession of George III., the office and peerage 
that he coveted. He could not work with Pitt, for their common 
relatives, the Grenvilles, were his bitter enemies. One good and 
courageous deed in his long political career deserves to be 
remembered. When his friend Sir Francis Dashwood in Febru- 
ary, 1757, moved for the reprieve of the luckless Admiral Byng, 
condemned by Court-Martial for criminal negligence in his defeat 
off Minorca, though acquitted of cowardice, Dodington made a 
powerful speech for Byng. Horace Walpole thought him bold to 
intervene on behalf of the unpopular Admiral. It was the great 
moment in Dodington’s ineffective career. 

In private life Dodington seems to have been a pleasant and 
kindly creature, though he was somewhat of a bore. He had 
troops of friends of all ranks. Horace Walpole was inclined, of 
course, to scoff at him; but Lady Hervey, a severe judge of 
character, wrote after his death: ‘* Poor Lord Meleombe, an old 
friend, and a most entertaining, agreeable companion, is lately 
subtracted from the few friends I have left; and he is really a 
great loss to me. I saw him often, and he kept his wit and 
liveliness to the last.’” He was himself an inveterate scribbler, 
in Augustan verse and pompous prose, and he delighted to 
patronize literature and the arts, recalling to his clients the 
glories of his youth, when he knew Addison and Steele and the 
other great men of Queen Anne’s day. Pope, as we have said, 
disliked him, and Johnson declined his advances. Besides his 
vast mansion at Eastbury, he built a villa at Hammersmith, 
which he called “La Trappe,” and where he was pleased to 
style the guests his monks. There was, of course, a Greek 
temple in the grounds overlooking the river; there was 42 
imposing sculpture gallery; and, as Horace Walpole noted, 
Dodington reposed on a bed “ of purple, lined with orange, and 
crowned by a dome jof peacock’s feathers”—to which he 
evidently did not attribute misfortune. At La Trappe his circle 
included the notorious poetaster Paul Whitehead, who, with 
Dashwood, persuaded Dodington to join the “ Hell Fire Club 
at Medmenham Abbey. A relic of this connexion may still b 
seen in West Wycombe Churchyard, where, on the hill above 
the club’s catacombs, stands a great roofless mausoleum, erected 
by Dashwood to the memory of his club-mate and friend. But 
Dodington, apart from this, seems to have been tolerably respect 
able. He diverted the town one day by announcing that he had 
been secretly married for fourteen years. He had, according @ 
Horace Walpole, given a bond for £10,009 to “a handsome black 
woman ” named Mrs. Strawbridge, who lived in Savile Row, that 
he would marry none but her, and he waited till her death before 
confessing that he had married some one else, lest he should lose 
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a paeneneanana 
his money. However, his marriage seems to have: been a 
happy one, and the Princess Augusta visited Mrs. Dodington 
when she was at last revealed to society. This touch 
completes the amusing portrait that Mr. Lloyd Sanders has 
drawn of George Bubb Dodington, who was in every respect a 


man oi his time. 





THE HUNT.* 
When we first glanced at Mr. Masefield’s latest narrative 
pocm we doubted whether he had chosen a subject exactly 
suited to his powers, and now that we have finished it we cannot 
candidly assert that our have been removed. His 
predecessor, William Somerville, did all that could be done by 
a profusion of elegant epithets and classical images to make 
junting seem sufficiently refined and literary to suit the taste 
of the eighteenth century ; and he succeeded so well that no one 
who loves either poetry or sport could possibly have the l-ast 
affection for anything he ever wrote. Mr. Masefield is too able 
a craftsman to be literary in the wrong place; once the hunt 
starts and his blood is up, he goes with a flash: but his meet 


doubts 


js unconscionably long in assembling. and when there is nothing 
to stimulate his imagination his plainness of statement approaches 
His handling of the octosyllabic 
rhymed couplet is individual and masterful; it owes nothing to 
but the inherent difficulty of the form, the 
“quick turning” Dryden says “makes a man dizzy,” 
sometimes drives him into the flattest paths of pedestrian 


perilously near the prosaic. 


Seott’s exampl>; 
which 
expression, and sometimes impels him to write lines for the sake 
of the rhyme 

Very nearly half of the poem is devoted to character sketches 
of the people who attended the meet. None of the drawing 
is perfunctory of it is vivid; but as Wilde once 
remarked, it is always dangerous to pause for pictures 
and it is almost fatal to pause for facts. 
vidualize the characters suspends the action, and immediately 
the story begins to move the separate identities are lost in a 
blurred whirlwind of red. Mr, Masefield’s instinct for the high 
tension of tragedy leads him to identify himself, not with the 
huntsmen pleasure, but with the fox 
whose day is made up of sudden terror, and the anguish of 
failing effort and appreacliing death :— 


instead of the reality. 


and some 
queness, 


The effort to indi- 


whose excitement is 


‘ Like a rocket shot to a ship ashore 

The lean red bolt of his body tore, 

Like a ripple of wind running swift on grass ; 
Like a shadow on wheat when a cloud blows past, 
Like a turn at the buoy in a cutter sailing 

When the bright green gleam lips white at the railing ; 
Like the April snake whipping back to sheath, 
Like the gannet’s hurtle on fish beneath, 

Like a kestrel chasing, like a sickle reaping ; 

Like all things swooping, like all things sweeping, 
Like a hound for stay, like a stag for swift, 

With his shadow beside like spinning drift.” 

It is good going while it lasts, but the pace is too hot to hold ; 
even Mr. Masefield cannot sustain the breathless speod of the 
shase for fifty pages. He gives us the joy of fiery motion, 
the flurry of the pack, the thunder of the hoofs, the clean 
chest-expanding wind that sweeps across the uplands; but 
at the end of the hunt he leaves us unshaken in our belief that 
brevity is the soul not only of wit but also of sporting poctry. 
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broken his ten years’ silence to 
an excellent specimen of 
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THE 
Me. Stranney Weyman has 
good purpose in The Great House, 
his later manner, 
study of social and political history. For 
tale of the Hungry Forties, of the conflict betwe 
interest and the Manchester School, with Peel as 
Yet Mr. Weyman follows the tradition of the 
great historical romancers. ‘The real personages of the time are 
often alluded to and discussed, but they remain in the back- 
ground: the principal characters are all imeginary. Here i 
the opportunity for romance, and Mr. Weyman has woven int 
the industrial seesndhnadie constructed plot 
which hinges on the disputed succession to a peerage. At the 
opening of the story it has been appare ently settled by the 
isefield. 


in whic 


of the drama. 
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triumph of Lord Audley in a lawsuit with his eccentric kinsman 
and neighbour, John Audley of the Gatehouse. But Lord 
Audiey’s is a damnosa haereditas, for the estate is impover- 
ished, and the “ Great House,” a palace that was never finished, 
remains dismantled and decayed, still guarding its secret in 4 
hidden muniment-room. Lord Audley, the successful claimant, 
is a complex character, distracted between fine impulses and 
worldly ambition—so complex that the story is half finished 
before we can tell for certain which side of him will prevail, 
He begins well by rescuing the derelict niece of John Audley, 
who had quarrelled with his brother and left his orphan daughter 
to fend for herself. Lord Audley meets her in Paris, where, 
after many privations and perils, Mary Audley had gained a 
precarious foothold in a semi-menial capacity in the house of a 
Polish Princess ; 
her uncle, who provides her with a home; 
good services after she is safely installed under her uncle's roof, 
More than once he comes to her rescue ; and once saves the life 
of her uncle, who regards him with abhorrence. In a mt, up 
to a certain point Lord Aud d chival- 
rously, But as he is never quite sure that his kinsman has not 
got a trump card in reserve, Lord Audley’s 
strongly reinforced by self-interest. Mary is a handsom> and 
high-spirited girl, and by marrying her he would make him:elf 
safe. Mary, for her part, is naturally moved by his kindness, 
and attracted by his impressive personality and distinction of 
manner. His only Petcr Basset, a Stafiordshire squi 
of old family but modest means, cuts but a sorry figure in the 
early 
lacking in initiative, always 
advantages of propinquity 
connexion by marriage-—he makes li 
when he does put his fortune to the test 
under the spel! of Lord Audley. But 
it is the starting 

He finds an anodyne for his wound in a 


tactfully brings about her reconciliation with 
and continues his 


ley behaves handsomely an: 


benevolence is 


rival, 
chapters. Peter is unheroic in appearance, diffident, 
a day behind the fai With all the 
for he lives with John Audley, his 
ttle use of his chances, and 
Mary ha 

Peter's 
-point of his regene 


s already fallen 

rejection is a 
ration. 
ltruism, gives up heraldry 


blessing in disguise : 


for polities, and by his unselfish labours on behalf of the poor 
and oppressed wins the admiration he had failed to inspire 
more lover. The slow education of Pet: 
ment of class prejudice and tradition, is finely traced; and as he 
waxes, Lord Audley wanes. With the 
triumphs over love, and the conviction that he could be safe 
without marrying Mary leads to a severance of their engagement 
before the discovery of the fateful documents which invalidate 
For the sequel, 
readers t 


asa 
r, involving the abandon- 


latter selfish ambition 


his suecession. which is not without its sur- 
prises, he novel. The 
stroke of Nemesis is shorn of full poetic justice, but the ending 
brings happiness to those who ceserve it. The scene is laid on 
the verge of the Black Country on a great chase in sight of 
chimneys and mills, and thus emphasizes the conflict between 
Weyman is no partisan: he 
intentionally or not, he has en- 
v3 on the side of the Repealers, 


we must refer to the pages of t 


the contending interests. Mr. 
holds the balance fairly; but, 
listed the sympathy of his read: 
and his tribute to Peel, if a little reluctant, handsomely vindi- 
cates Peel’s unselfish idealism. Tor the rest, the story is excel- 
lently told in Mr. Weyman’s vigorous and unaffected style ; it 
without being dull, humane without insipidity, and 
» Modernism which holds that 





is informing 
at all points in contrast with th: 
happiness is a crime and abnormality a virtue. 
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ReapaBtE Novers..—A Servant of Reality. By 
Bottome. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 
chapters of this nov« hey des 
ion of an officer freed by the 


1 are admirable. T 
logical condit Armistice 


years of captivity in Germany. The story does not 
up to its first level of excellence, but is nevertheless amusing 
sy Winifred a ei (ELutchinson. 


is novel is 


reading.———Fulling Waters. 
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Vipon, a worldly philosopher who considers that what he calls 








Age-Glory ” is better worth having than the joys of youth, 
His conclusions are, however, much modified by his falling in 
love with a young girl——Spade Work. By Mr3. Henry Dadeney. 
(Hurst and Blackett. Gs. 94. net.)—This book is concerned 
with the transplantation of a mother and daugiter from a 
life of poverty ard work in Westminster to ecas> and 
luxury in a cou use, he daughter's love story ends in 
disaster. The description of the Sussex count: le and its 
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SOME .BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


———=——— 
[Notice in this column does nol necessarily preciude subsequent review.) 





Sir Frederick Pollock contributes an instructive article on 
“Methods of International Arbitration” to the current Law 
Quarterly Review. He points out, very reasonably, that some 
lawyers tend to exaggerate the anomalous character of inter- 
national law and of Arbitration Tribunals, and that in an 
ordinary jury case in a civil Court the verdict is often just as 
much a matter of compromise as is the decision of international 
arbitrators. Sir Frederick Pollock announces that he has 
ceased, after thirty-five years’ admirable service, to edit the 
Law Quarterly Review, and that Mr. A. E. Randall will succeed 
him. 


Nature has celebrated its jubilee in a special number containing 
articles by*eminent men of science on the work of the past 
fifty years. Sir Norman Lockyer, whose portrait is given with 
the number, describes how, with the enthusiastic support of 
the late Mr. Alexander Macmillan and of Huxley, Tyndall, and 
Hooker, he founded the famous weekly in 1869. Four other 
writers in this number, Sir Archibald Geikie, Sir E. Ray 
Lankester, Professor Bonney, and Canon Wilson, also con- 
tributed to the earliest issues of Nature. Hard scientific work 
is evidently conducive to longevity. The articles, taken 
together, form a valuable sketch of the history of modern 
science, which has made great advances in the past half-century 
and is still developing. We must add that Nature, edited with 
a meticulous care for accuracy and impartiality, has played 
an honourable part in the swift progress of natural science, 
since every new idea and every new discovery has been promptly 
noticed and judiciously criticized in its pages. We offer Nature, 
its editors and publishers, our warm congratulations. 


Hartfield’s Sterling Conversion Tables: Supplement. (New 
York: J. W. Hartfield. $8 net.)—This pamphlet, supplementary 
to Mr. Hartfield’s well-known tables, is a melancholy sign 
of the times, for it has been “ published to meet the demand for 
such a work brought about through the abnormal low rates of 
sterling exchange.” His tables did not contemplate the possi- 
bility of the British pound falling below 4 dollars 50 cents, but on 
Tuesday the exchange value in New York fell to 4 dollars 12 cents. 
Our pound, in other words, is worth about seventeen shillings in 
New York. Mr. Hartfield’s supplement gives the conversion 
tables down to 3 dollars 80 cents—a point which, we trust, the 
exchange rate will never reach. 


Some Notes on Mapping and Prospecting in Central Africa. 
By C. Grey. (Hugh Rees.)—Mr. Charles Grey has summarized 


in this little book the lessons of long years of experience in | 


Africa. ‘ Probably there is no country,” he says, ‘‘ possessing 
such great netural attractions where work and sport can be 
combined so closely and interfere so little witi each other, or 
where they can be carried on with such perfect freedom of 
movement.” He goes on to explain a simple method of route- 
mapping with s prismatic compass and watch, and a sextant for 
daily observations of latitude. He gives some notes on the 
preliminary search for minerals, a fascinating chapter on canvas 
boats, and directions for crossing rivers. ‘There is also a chapter 
on the bicycle, for which, it seems, the native path well trodden 
by native feet is peculiarly well adapted; no African traveller 
should be without his bicycle, and “it is wise to make a rale 
never to dismount except when it is absolutely necessary.” Mr. 
Grey illustrates his book with some remarkable photographs of 
African scenery. We commend it to the attention of travellers, 
whose rovte-maps would be useful to the professional map-maker. 


Salonica and After: the Sideshow that Ended the War. By 
H. Collinson Owen. (Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.)-— 
Mr. Owen, the editor of the Balkan News for the last two years 
of the war, has written an interesting book about Macedonia 
and the Allied armies which after a long defensive campaign 
suddenly finished otf the Bulgarians in a fortnight in September, 
1918. He gives a vivid account of the physical difficulties of 
operating in such a wild tever-ridden country, aggravated while 
King Constantine reigned by treachery of the most unblushing 
kind. Mr. Owen states that on the eve of the final offensive 
the Bulgarians, in their seemingly impregnable positions, were 
almost as numerous as the Allies, though they had not qucte so 
many guns and were inferior in aeroplanes. The Serbians 
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broke through by concentrating against the one point in the 
Bulgarian lines which looked impassable, except to mountain 
goats. The holding action fought simultaneously by the 
British and Greek troops at Doiran was a desperate business, 
In the 7th South Wales Borderers, who stormed the Grand 
Couronné and almost succeeded, only one wounded officer and 
eighteen men returned from the assault. But the actiog 
prevented the Bulgarians from reinforcing their broken centre 
until it was too late, and thus played a great part in the 
Allied victory. 

Shropshire : the Geography of the County. By W. W. Watts, 
(Shrewsbury: Wilding. 2s. 6d. net.)-—Professor Watts wrote 
this admirable little book for the Cambridge series of county 
geographies, but he exceeded his limits of space and has there. 
fore published it separately. It is a model work of its kind, 
We can imagine no better exercise for the young geologist than 
to take a walking tour in Shropshire and work out on the spot 
the author’s chapter on physical geography. Professor Watta 
deals equally well with the commercial, historical, and political 
aspects of his subjects, and with the topography and place. 
names. The book is fully illustrated and has two coloured maps, 
Geography treated in this way should interest every one, 

The Study of the Weather. By E. H. Chapman. (Cambridge 
University Press. 3s. 6d. net.)—This litile book, illustrated 
with many photographs and maps, is intended partly for school- 
boys and partly for the general public. {t is elementary but 
it is lucid, and, despite the Englishman’s love of talking about 
the weather, we are sure that Mr. Chapman has not over- 
estimated the public’s ignorance of meteorology. Nothing 
could be better as an introduction to an important subject. 











Outlines of the History of the English Langwige. By E. Classen. 
(Maemillan. 5s. net.)—Dr. Classen’s little work will be read 
with curiosity and interest by many people to whom a text- 
book of the ordinary kind would be repellent. He holds fast 
to the sound principle that language should be studied in con- 
nexion with human life and thought, and his historical] treatment 
of syntax, vocabulary, and especially word-formation from this 
point of viow is weil worth notice. Standard English, he rominds 
us, has been London English since Caxton’s day. ‘ The intro- 
duction of printing put an end to arbitrary spelling, but it also 
checked the developments of . phonetic spelling,’ especially for 
native words. Classical schvulars revised the spelling of many 
words at a later stage, and Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary stereo- 
typed these forms, Dr. Classen seems to regret this. But he 
says that foreigners regard English as “a very practical lan- 
guage, easy to learn, and one in which one can, with the utmost 
ease and conveniencs, give expression to fine shades of thought.” 
Moreover, the language is always trying new words, which may 
or may not endure. “ The standard of correctness is therefore 
very largely illusory.” We may say that, if the new words 
express new ideas or express old ideas more clearly, they are 
likely to survive. 


Aucaassin et Nicolete. Edited by F. W. Bourdillon. (Man- 
chester University Press and Longmans. 4s. 6d. net.)—It is 


over thirty vears since Mr. Bourdillon published the first of 
his editions of the charming old French story, to which Walter 
Pater had directed the attention of English readers in his Studies 
of the Renaissance. Mr. Bourdillon’s new edition contains the 
text with notes, a full glossary, and a new Introduction summing 
The editor accepts the 


up the conclusions of recent scholars. 
* cantefable,” 


theory of M. Gaston Paris that this unique 
which is unlike any other mediaeval French romance, dates 
from about 1150, and that it was written in Northern France, 
perhaps at Arras, by a professional minstrel. It unique 
either because the author did not commit his compositions to 
paper, or-—a melancholy conclusion—because his work was n0t 
appreciated by his generation and therefcre was not copied. 
However that may be, the story has a rare charm for the 
twentieth century, and this scholarly edition is welcome. 


is 





Paton’s List of Schools and Tutors. (J. end J. Paton. 38.)— 
The twenty-second annual edition of this very useful directory 
may be commended to parents in search of a school for boys 
or girls. Now that the large schools are overcrowded, the 
smaller schools are attracting more attention, and it is in regard 
to them that this book is of special valae. 








It is veil arranged 
and fully illustiated. 
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Ypres, 1914. Translation by G.C. W. (Constable. 5s. net.)— 
The Historical Section (Military Branch) of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence has done well to translate and edit this German 
General Staff monograph on the First Battle of Ypres. It was 
written in 1917 “legends and rumours’? which 
were evidently causing depression in Germany. The author's 
theory is that the German armies failed to break through at 
Ypres because they were greatly outnumbered by the Allics, 
but that, none the less, the battle was a German victor y because 
it prevented the Allies from advancing into Belgium or recovering 
Lille. The theory is, of course, preposterous. As the editors 
point out, the Allies, from Armentiéres to tie sea, had in all 
963 battalions of infantry against 426 German battalions, and six 
cavalry divisions against nine, while in artillery, machine-guns, 
and aeroplanes the Ailies outclassed. The 
Nerman account proves unconsciously that, in some of the 
the enemy had a 
superiority of four, six, eight, or even ten to one, and yet failed 
to break the line. wildly the strength 
of the Allied entrenchments, which were hastily improvised, and 
credits the British Army with the innumerable machine-guns that 
it ought to have had but did not possess in 1914. The old 
Regular’s rapid fire was mistaken by the enemy for that of a 
machine-gun, and, as admits, cost the enemy very 
dear. Altogether the book is a most handsome, though involun- 
tary, tribute to the stubborn gallantry of the British, French, and 
Belgian troops who stopped the Germans at Ypres and on the 


to dispose of ‘ 


were hopelessly 


attacks repulsed by our magnificent Regulars, 


The author exaggerates 


the author 


Yser and saved Calais. 


Dunluce Castle and the Rou By H. C. Lawlor. (Belfast : 
M’Caw, Stevenson, Is.)—The ruins of Dunluce Castle, 
midway between Portrush and the Giant’s Causeway, are familiar 
Lewlor’s readable and well-illustrated 
pam, jet relates the history of the castle, and contains also 
an architectural description by the late Mr. W. H. Lynn. 
It may be noted that Dunluce, 


and Orr. 


to many tourists. Mr. 


castles 
Hindenburg Line, but changed hands repeatedly without offering 
The strength of a castle, as of a modern 
of its defenders, and it was 
castle, 


any serious resistance. 
entrenchment, la, 
rare in the Middle 
well fortified, to stand 


in the courage 


Ages for the garrison of any however 
a long siege. 
Inge. 


R. 6s. net.) 


reprinted in this volume ten articles 


Outspoken FP: 
~The Dean of St. 
from the reviews, three dealing with patriotism, the birth-rate, 
and the future of the Engiis! 


Says. (Longmans. 


W. 
Paul’s Phi 
i race, and seven with ecclesiastical 
questions. To these prefixed an interesting though 
doleful essay on * is ‘may 
be rationally defended, not as being good, but as being less bad 
than any other” forin of go. 

“The popular balderdash about it corresponds to no real 
conviction. The upper has never believed in it; the 
middle class has the strongest reasons to hate and fear it. . 
Ihe working man has no respect for either de mocracy or libe: 3 
His whole interest is in transferring the wealth of the minority 
to his own pocket. 


he has 


Our Present Diseontents.”” Democracy 


ernment :— 


Cciass 


The Pacificist type of Socialism is “ individualism run mad.” 
“The myth of progress is one form of apocalyptism.”” The Dean 
is a trenchant writer. The one thing he does not despair of is 
Christianity. 


The Rise of South Africa. By G. E. Cory. Vol. ILL, 1834-1840. 
(Longmans, 25s. net.)—Professor Cory of Grahamstown, in 
the new volume of his excellent history of South Africa, deals 
fully with the critical era that followed the abolition of slavery 
and that saw the Great Trek. The author states with much force 
the case of the colonists, and especi lly the Dutch farmers, 
against a most unsympathetic and tactless Government. Many 
of them were ruined when slavery was abolished because 
the compensation money was not allotted fairly and was paid 
aiter long delay. Large sums remained in the Treasury. Again, 
the farmers of the Eastern Province on the Kaffir border had 
much to endure from the natives, who stele their cattle and 
attacked their homesteads, The missionary interest led by Dr. 
Philip, through its influence with the Colonial Office, dominated 
the Cape Administration and secured the appointment of a 
Lieutenant- Governor, Stockenstrom, in the Eastern Province: 
who turned a blind eye on all Kaffir outrages after the war of 
1835. His excessively negrophile policy was bad for the Colony 
and bad for the Kaffirs, who took advantage of his weakness and 


e 


like many other imposing old | 
on precipitous rocks, was no more impregnable than the 








ultimately provoked another war. The Boer farmers in despair 
abandoned their holdings and under Piet Retief and other 
leaders began the Great Trek to the North. Up to July, 1837, 
1,067 persons had left the Colony ; all but fifteen of these went 
from the Eastern Province. 

Human Life and How it may be Prolonged to 120 Years. Py 
Colonel F. F. McCabe, M.B., 8.1.H. (Grant Richards. 6s. net.) 
—After perusal of Colonel McCahbe’s book one wonders not so 
much why it was ever written, but rather why it was given so 
pretentious a title. The author has had large experience among 
our soldiers, both the healthy and the sick, and claims that he 
has been very successful in his dealings with them. One may 
therefore concede to him a knowledge of the extent of the normal 
man’s ignorance of his bodily functions, and feels after 
reading his address to soldiers, who had been wounded and were 
about to return to the front, that he knows how to impart a large 
amount of useful knowledge to such men in words that they can 
appreciate and in a form that fixes their attention. It is thus 
quite possible that there may be a field of usefulness for 
this book, although we must candidly confess that, bearing in 
mind the large number of popular books that have already 
been written on the subject of health, should not have 
thought As a guide to the prolongation of life to 120 
years—well, if the book fulfils this purpose we are more able to 
Naaman’s bidden the prophet 
Elisha “go and wash in Jordan seven times.” Seeing that 
most animals live five or more times the period required by them 
to reach full development, and seeing that man reaches full 
development in twenty-five years, Colonel McCabe feels confident 
that, were life properly conducted, man should normally live 
at least 120 years, and that is about all there is to it. 
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HAMPTONS NEW DOWN QUILTS 


in plain Silk, Many novel and remarkably beautiful colours, all speciatly dyed 
for Hamptons, Very warm and exceptionally light in weight, °° 


Single bed size -. 45ft.6 In. by 4 ft. 59/9 


Large single bed size 6,,0 ,, by 4, 67/6 
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ACIDITY and DIGESTION 


Digestion cannot proceed properly if the stomach is burdened 
with acidity. A rational and safe means of freeing the stomach 
from acidity is provided by Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges 
made by ‘Savory & Moore from a formula of the famous Dr, 
Jenner. 


These lozenges are quite different from the ordinary antacid 
preparations and contain neither bismuth nor magnesia. They 
owe their value to an alkaline product which has remarkable 
power to absorb acidity. To sufferers from Heartburn, Fletu. 
lence, Dizziness, Palpitation (especially at night), and all the 
ilis that arise from acidity, they are of the greatest possible 
benefit. They are quite harmless, having no effect whatever 
on the stomach itself or the digestive ferments. 

A feature of the lozenges, which is attested by all who uso 
them, is the immediate relief given, even in chronic cases. Their 
action is so beneficial that in a short time ordinary meals can 
be taken without fear of indigestion. 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of the lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and addres3:— 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
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Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature provides 
for its preservation, and without which the Hair gets dry, thin, 
and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared in a GOLDEN 
COLOUR for fair Hair, 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d, Of Stores, 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 

THE EXTENSIVE LIBRARY OF THE LATE SIR FRANK CRISP, BART. 
A 7 ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
a will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond 
Street, W. 1, on MONDAY, November 17th, and three following days, at ONE 
o'clock precisely, 

The EXTENSIVE and INTERESTING LIBRARY, tke property of the 
late Sir Frank Crisp, Bart., of Friar Park, Henley-on-Themes, including a large 
number of Herbals, and Books on Agriculture, Hotany, Flowers, Gardens, and 
Sundials; works on Natural History and Ornithology; Alpine Books, Tope- 
graphical Works, and Pooks on Travel; a collection of Emblem Books; atl 
works on yaw the Fine Arts, Bibliography, and Palaeography ; Books 
on Astrology and Magic; Scientific Works on Mathematics, Microscopy, aod 
Opties ; Publications of Learned Societies, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior, Catalogues may be had. 
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park-like land.—¥or iull particulars apply LSTATE OFFICE, Weston Under 
wood, Derby, 
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ISE RENAISSANCE. contract to BUILD 
HOUSES or other buildings in pisé or cone rete, any size, anywhere 
within forty miles of London,—Write ““ CONTRACTS,” 365 Bank Chambers, 
High _ Holborn, 1. WC. FS 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


ISABLED IN THE WAR.—CHURCH ARMY EX- 

SERVICE MEN'S EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 55 Bryanston Street, 

1 (Telephone, Paddington 3440), seeks suitable ositions, such as TIME- 

FS EPERS, WATCHMEN, c., for a number of discharged soldiers partiy dis- 

stled in one or both arms, but willing and anxious to work within their limitations. 
Plea send notice of vacancies as above at once. 


‘TARWICKSHIRE EDUCATION 
W NUNEATON HIGE {1 SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 











COMMITTEE. 





Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the above 

mo 
" Th raeenl buildings are of modern type and oe eaulpped. 
(including the Preparatory Department): 37 

An Advanced Course in Modern Studies has recently been recognized by 
the Board of Education. 

Candidates must be Graduates of a Britis 
qu caneations. Initial salary £600 per annum, increasing by £50 in two years 
to £700, No residence provided. Duties to begin in April, 1920. 

Forms of application (together with further particulars) may be obtained 
from the PIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, and should be returned not later than 
Monday, December lat. 

Canvaasing will disqualify. BOITONV KING, 

County Education Office, Director of Education. 


COMMITTEE. 


Present numbers 


h University or have equivalent 


Warwick, 
EDUCATION 
POST AS LIBRARTAN. 
Applications are invited for the post of Librarian of the Carnegie Rural 
Library, about to be started in Warwickshire. Salary £300. Women may apply, 
Duties to commence on April Ist, 1920.—Further particulars and form of applica- 
thon ‘an be obtained from the DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, Education Office, 
ake OE OE 3 
(oRNW ALL EDUCATION | COMMITT EE. 


COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 





W TARWICKSHIRE 








PENZANCE 


Wanted, to commence duties in January next, TWO ASSISTANT-MASTERS: 
(1) Toteach Mathematics. Paysics and Chemistry a strong recommendation. 

(2) To teach general subjects. 
Salary in each case £189, rising by annual increments of £10 to £250.—Forms 
of application may be obtained, on receint of a stamped, addressed envelone, 


fron the HEAD-MASTER, County School for Boys, Penzance, to whom tiey 
siorll be returned not later than Thursday, 1th December, 1919. 
Ditel 10th Novenber, 191% 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, BANGOR. 
} (A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 

Anplications are invited for the posts of TWO ASSISTANT LECTURERS 
IN EDUCATION (preferably one man and one woman), Salary £200. Dutics 
to commence January 6th, 


A Graduate in Science preferred for one post. Qualifications desired for one 
or other of the two posts: Hygiene and physical training, drawing, women’s 
hamiwork. A knowledge of Welsh is desired for one post. 

Applications, with copies of three testimonials, should be received not later 
than Moaday, December Ist, by the undersigned, 

JOHN EDWARD LtOTD, M.A., D.V.itt., 

November 10th, 1919. eretary and Kegistrar 


oe 8 eh NAVY. 

Applications are jnvited for appointments as SCHOOLMASTERS to carry 
i i yt for Boys and Men in the Royal Navy. 

» had experience in teaching, preferably in 1 
and should be physically fit. 

given a preliminary course of training lasting 6 
on successfully completing this, they will become Warrant Officers, 
ssively to the ranks of Commissioned Warrant 








chaical 


Schools, 

Selected candidates will be 
months, and, 
and be ciigible for promotion succ 


wr Secondary 





Officer, Lieutenant and Lieutenant-Commander, 
The rates of pay are £173 per annum (during the preliminary course), to a 
naximum of £383 as Lieutenant-Commander. 


Officers of the Schoolmaster Branch are entitled to be lodged and victualled, 
wr to receive compensation in lieu; also to an outfit allowance of £40, and to 
receive medical attendance ; to retiring gratuities, or to pension (up to £350 
p.a.) according to length of service; there are pensions for widows and com- 
passionate allowances for children. 

Yor further particulars apply in the 

THE SECRETARY OF 


first instance to 
THE ADMIRAT ( oe 
Whitehall, § 


MINISTRY OF EDUC AT Ox. 


plications invited for posts “for “ASSIST ANT-MASTERS to 
En ish in > ey ptiz in Government, Secondary Schools. 

Applicants should possess a Degree in Honours of a British University or its 
equivalent, and should have had experience in Secondary Schools, A Jsiploma 
in Teaching would be a recommendation. 

Initial salary £442 a year, on pensionable staff, with temporary war bonus 
of £16 per month. Allowance for journey to Egypt. Applicants would be 
tequired to enter on their duties in January, 1920, 

“urther particulars and forms of application may ‘be obtained % om G. ELLIOT, 


id PTIAN 
4 


teach 


Es), Ezyptian Educational Misai yn, 28 Victoria Street, S.W. 
Max sHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
DAY CONTIN ATION SCHOOLS 


4 WOMAN 

Mxercises is ro 
District, 

eters according to scale 
Yion in fixing initial salary, 

Application forms, which must be 
be obtained from the undersizned 


TEACHER to teach 
juired for Girls’ Day 


Singing and Physical 
Newton lleath 


English Subjects, 
Continuation Classes in the 


Previous teaching experience taken into considera- 


returned on or before November 24th, may 


Education Offices, Deans rats, SPURLEY HEY, 
November 12th, 1019. x: E i a Director of Education. 
OF LONDON.— UNIVERSITY READER. 


USIVERsITY 


SHIP in DUTCH tenatle at University and Bedford Colleves. Salirv 





to & year in first instance Applications (10 copies) shoult reacn the 

ACADEMIC REGISTRAR. University of London, South Kensington, S.W. 7 

u lat er than first post on Januar 15th, 1920. Further particulars on 

anniication 

\ TANTED in January, in a large BO: ARDIN <G-SCHOOL 
for GIRLS, an experienced and well- qualified RESIDENT MISTRESS 

to take French throughout the School and Botany. Both Subjects up to 


Matriculation Standard, 
Reading. 


-Address to SECRETARY, Wilton 


House School, 





HOUSE- 


Ww ISH to recommend. for position of trust LADY 
ior ei (displacea | trenchment), Well experienced i a 

ge establishments. lighest testimonials, Good salary required.— Mrs, 
HOWELL, Sucttisham Vicarage, Norfolk, 


adi 





EST RIDING COUNTY 


\ EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

The West Riding County Council invite applications from qualified womea 
for a post as SENIOR WOMAN ORGANIZER for PHYSICAL INSTRUCTION. 

Applicants should have taken a complete course of training in the Swedish 
system and have had previous experience in teaching and organizing. 

Salary £250 to £350 by annual increments of £20 and Civil Service Ponus 


COUNCIL. 


£170 to £200 
Secondary 


the undersigned. 
4 





(which is 20% of the salary plus £40) ; some allowance may be made for approved 
previous service. 

Forms of application may be obtained, together with particulars of the duties 
and conditions of appointment, from the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
County Hall, Wakefield. The forms should be completed and returned so as 
to Teach the Education | Departinent not later than Sth December, 1919, 
cow NTY BOROU GH OF HALIFAX — EDUCATION 

COMMITTE E. 
MUNICIPAL 8EC ‘ON DARY SCHOOL—(BOYS), 
Head Master: J, G. GREENHALGH, M.A,, B.Se. 
Wanted In January: 
1, FORM MASTER for GENERAT SUBJECTS, 
2. MODERN LANGUAGES MASTER. 

Degree essential (Honours for No, 2). Salary according to scale : 
= £45 war allowance, pending revision of scale. Previous experience in 

Schools accepted in fixing initial salary , 

Forms of ap plication and scales of salary may be obtained fron 
to whom applications must be sent not later than November 22nd. 

Education Offices, W. H. OSTLER, 

West House, Halifax, Secret ary. 
EF -ARNHAM GIRLS G RAMMAR SCHOOL. 
APPOINTMENT OF > HE AD-MISTRESS, 
a ove post, 
will 


which will be vacant at the end 
date from the commencement 


Applications are invited for the < 
of the current term, The Appointment 
of next term. 

Commencing salary £350, rising by annual 
£450 per annum, 

Applicants, who should be Graduates, or possess Qualifications equivalent to 
a Degree, are invited to send particulars of their qualifications and experience to 
the undersigned with copies of their testimonials, 

All applications must be made on official forms and be received by the under- 
signed not later than the 28th day of November, 1919. 

L — KEMPSON 
Surrev. Clerk to the Governors. 


OF BIRMINGHAM, 


DEPARTMENT. 


increments of £20 to a maximum of 


121 West Street. Farnham 


UNiversizy Y 


EDUCATION 

TWO TUTORS are needed in the Department for the 
Schoo! Teachers, duties to commence early in January : 
1, A SENIOR TUTOR (Man) to give lectures specially suitable for Con- 
tinuation School Teachers, to arrange and supervise teaching practics 

under the general supervision of the Professor of Education, Salary 


Training of Continuation 


£450, 
2. A WOMAN TUTOR to lecture and to assist with Schoo! Practice. Salary 
200, 
Appli nati ms (three copies) must be sent not later than Wednesday, NovemLer 
1$th, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained, 


GEO, H, MORLEY, 


Secretary, 


BIRMING H AM, 


DEPARTMENT, 


Us ERSITY } OF 


LEDUC ‘ATION 
Departmert, 
A Dezree ia 


A SENIOR LECTURER is required in the Men's 
Salary £350 per annum, Duties to commence early in 
Arts and teaching experience essential. 

Applications (three copies) must be sent not later than Novernbe 
undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 

GLO, li 


Training 
January 


T ith to the 





obtained 
MORLEY, 


Secretary, 


BRISTOL. 


OF 


TNIV ERSITY 


eations for the following apy 
ore RAPHY, 
ATHEMATICS 
ASSISTANT Vi I ‘RER in EDUCATION, 
ENGLISH, 
HISTORY 
RAR, to who: 


yintments i— 


invites apt 


‘— University 
LECTURER in 


Further particulars from the REGIST n application should be 









made on or before Nover nber 29th, 
ASTERS WANTE D. —January and Immediate Vacancies : 

V (1) Mathematics, Wrangler, £300; (2) Physice, 2250-4300, both Public 
Schools ; (3) General Form Subjects a high- class Preparatory Schools, MANY 
IMMEDIATE and JANUARY POSTS, APPLICATIONS INVITED. 

INDIA.—MASTER WANTED for Maths, chiefly and Games; salary 400 ta 
600 rupees monthly, with furnished rooms, passage paid, pension scheme, 

FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, Tutorial Dept., F. C. NEEDES, 
63 vic rORIA STRE E T, 5.W. 1, 

{C 1B NCE AND MATHE MATICS S M ASTE! wanted for 
b the AUSTIN ENGIN BERING COLLEGE dm opportunity tor 
sound educational work in close coniact with re age ve inde ustei _ miethods.— 
Apply en tg ars of experience lary regi ,to TECH 
NICAL HRECTOR, ‘ ridve Works . 


hata 





\IOR BURSAR’S CLERE whose duties 
will include supervision of some 


details of duties on application to 


to a ta secoad Jt 
1d and ty 


iy COLLEGE, OXVFORD.—The Coll: ze will procecd 
101tly 


pewritir ig work, 


ion to 
? Salary and 


rf th stall 


Me 
Jt NIOR BI 


NIVERSITY WOMEN’S 
VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 





3 INFOR MATION OFF 1 ‘E and 


5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 


Information can be obtained on all matters relating to openings for Univers'ty 
ymen from Miss uu. M. CHAPPELL (Oxf. Hon. Mods. Maths.), secretary. 
rFYHE wenn LIBRARY OF CHRISTIAN FAITH, 
4 Osnaburgh Terrace .W. 1 (near G t. Portland Street Station), 

‘a Church Library of Th tical Study 


READING KOOM and LENDING LipRAt Y free to all, 






Open daily 1,.30—6,30 p.m, No books sent by p 

Ali particulars may be had from the LIBRARIAN 

ees — 
LEOTURES, &a. 

ECTURES AT 153 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. (Theo- 
sophical Tree iieading KMooms). Every TUESDA ut 8 p.m, on “ THE 
BiIDDEN Sli (> IENCE.” Eve FRIDAY at m, on “THE 
QUEST.” Admission Free.—For Full Syllabus of Lectures apply SEC, as above. 








THE 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 


666 


— 


Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., 
IRY. The Rt. Hon, CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M. D., M.P. ‘The Hon, 
WALDORF ASTOR,M.P, The Rt. -_, - — SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE »LL.D. 


Miss HILDA WALTON (Oxf. vi “ Mio n. 
Yice-Princtpal : 
Mise ALMA WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst, of Gymnastics cholm). 

The College was opene! in 1885. ani was the first of its kind ta England. 
Students are prepared as teachers Of Scientific Physical Pdueation on Ling’s 
Swedish system, The Course extends over two years, It inchides the study of 
Anatomy, Physiolovy, Theory of Education, tie Theory ant Practice of Gymnas- 
tics, Masrage and Medical Gymnastics. Dancing and Outdoor Games, Studengs 
practise teaching in schools in the neighbourhood, The College atands in its own 
grovnds of 23 acres in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartfo rd Heath 
The Course begins in October,-—- Further partic uli ars on application toSECRETARY 


LING’S SWE DISH” SYSTEM 
ee BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students 
sre trained in this College to Lecome Teachers of Gvmnastics fue Course of 
training extends over 3 vears, and includes Educational and Medical Gymn usties 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hyvie re, Dancing, 
Ho: key. 1 acrosse, Crieket, reunis, Neth: ll, &o ~For prosp pec tus al ply ‘Seer’ “tary, 


WHE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces into human cvolution a new principle, Richa of the 
respiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's Secret of Vitality, and the 
Key to Health, Open-air Education, and Prevention of Consumption, Breathing 
becomes copious and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. 





BERGMAN OSTERBERG 


COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
‘Trustees : 
D.C.L. The MARCILIONESS OF SALIS- 


Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit.). 


Sto 


i 














NASAL CONGESTION SPECIALLY TREATEID 
ithout need for ——— Delicate children improve quickly 
___ Address Mr. AR THUR LOVE LL. sll Pa rk Street, Londen, W. 1. 





PPROEBEL EDU CATION AL INSTITU TE, COLET G AR- 
. DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers, President : 
Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. ©. G. 
Montefiore, M.A.; Sec.: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.-—Por information concern 
re Scholarships and Loau Fund ap r ly to the Principal Miss bE. LAWRENCE. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 


FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gartening. Full theoretioal 
snstruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, 


Marketing, Fruit- -preserving. —For illustrated prospectus apply PRINC IVALS, 


G ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE 
Li (removed from UDIMORE to a more extensive property). Healthy 
outdoor life, with practical, comprehensive training. Entries any date. Non- 
residents also received. Term bezan 29th September. —Prospectus of RIDLEY 
PEAKE, Kingstone, near Canterbury. 





GiRLs’ 
AINES HILL SCHOOL, 


SCHOOLS | AND - COLLESES. 
TAUNTON.—Three 





high cround in open country outside borouch. Church teiching. Sta‘f 
| specialists. Domestic economy house for students over 17. Fees 36 tu 
ineas.—Principal, Miss PRIMROSE, M.A. 





YA LDER @i8 bh s' BCH OCOL, 
SLASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 
Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 


Iry 





sP ‘ CTATOR, 





the a of the School is to supply a thorough education at a mode erate cost, 
and to ensure that ali the giris’ occupations, both work and play, shal tend 
to the t vilding up of character and the formation of good habits, } 

Pupl met at Euston, Leeda, Manchester, Liverpool, and Cartive 
| INGHOLT SCHOOL, | HINDHEAD. 

4 ——_—— 

Michaelnas Term began on Thuraday, September 25th 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACKAE MOIR, 


re 7 Grayshott 


LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS.— 





th modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19. 
us and well-equipped school buildings, with good playing grounds. Healthy 
yw tion } table tor delicate girls. —For Prospectus apply to Head-Mistresa 
S* Be ARGARET’S SCRFOOL HARROW. 
t on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar oi 
Ne wnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
i r ij Gk I s b&b BD 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal. —Miss WALLIs 
Private Residential School for Girls rele “Watford 616." 
EXHiLL-ON-SEA.—Dane Court School, standing in 
country surroundings, 15 minutes from sea; grounds of 5 acres, Good 
education, ‘reat attention to health, Net-ball, tenuis, Lockey, swimininz, 
siding.—Pr Miss FORD. 


YHE DOWN CHOOL, SEAFORD 
Head-Mistress : Miss searaiv-Gatenox 
Modern History, Somerville Coll 

Pracing air from Downs a: 


MALVERN WELLS. 
modern forgiris. Games, garder 
with beautiful grounds. Principals: M 


m Uni Miss MAU DSMITH, Hist 


Honours School of 
*, Oxford, 


1 sea, 


— Broad, 


ez 


YHORNBANK, 


eouray? Lon 


thorough 


se Ri rok 
Pripos, ¢ mb 


f School 
M.A. Dub. 


J 


FOREIGN. 


qDUCATION o SWITZERLAND.— First-class Boarding 


I: 





4 Sehoo! for Elder les Alliéres, Lausanne. Thorough general educa- 
tion, modern languages, music, painting, needlework Fine situation, comfortable 
house Fenvis court Escort trom London.—For illus. Pros. applyto Principal, | 
Snr I’ or RLAND, LAUSANNE, VILLA BIENVENUE. 

i cla boarding Sehool for Girls Highly recommenced Thoroug 
edu summer and winter sport Exeellent food anf central beating 
Kscort from London after Amas.—For particulars and Prospect rite tu 
Mile. RUPER, « Kyland, Baskerville House, Harbor ! in 


0 Mis 


BoyYSs’ 
OW 


| tion 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER.—For informa 


relating to the entry of ¢ Sneee parent $ should write for th 
which contains iv a concise form the ne Legulations, with full illust: 
tion of liie at the Royal Colles Osborne and Dartmouth 
Devt. GIEV Ls, Lid., * Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Loud street 





too 


“Leo — Wii 


Naval 


((juoice 0} 


houses on | 





[Nove ber 15, 1919, 


PANG 


TAU TICAL 


— 


COLLECE BOURNE 














CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE 
Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and uaoder 14 and 4 months, Nomi 
tions to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Early ay plications should bs male 
_ Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORF, Managers i Fenchurch Building, k, C.3 
7 ELL Y ri ‘OLLEGE, TA) AVISTOC K. Recognize d by the 





Magnificent buildings in beautiful s 
Specis! ENGINE ERIN 
Head-Master, Hi. V. 


“BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—1 


tuution, 540 feet abovy 
class tor NAVAL CADETs. 
PLUM M.A 


K Army Council 


a, facing Vartnioor. 


ublic School EF *ducation. 








i Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxtord- 
Fine buiktings including Chapel, Laborate ‘ Gyr inasium, Workshop, Boat 
horse, &e. Fo iball, Cricket, Athletics, > eieanesbier, Rowing, O.T.C Pees $53 
Entrance Scholarships, July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Mead-Master 
SOCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS.—Founded 1514 ap 
Fully paccnees and situated in bracing country. ENTRAN( i 
SCTLOLARSIITPs uslly in June, Junior House for boys under 12 years —— 
For Prospectus apply Head-Master, P. (. SANDS, M.A., late Fellow of s¢ 
John’s College, Cambridge : 
rINHE LEYS “SCHOOL C. MB IDGE-— 


R 
sre 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, } nd and ~ Application 
to be made not later than Noy. 25tu to the HEAD-MAST sR, from whom 
pertics ul: us Inay be obtained 

PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
; |: cee TH.—Recent Successes gained by Pupils 
of Mr. !. H. L. EVANS, M.A 


WOOLWICH 10 (ineluding Ast place), SANDHURST 18, 
INDIAN ARMY 8, NAVY (Special Batry) 3, UNIVERSITLES 14, 
Apply Stirling House, Menor Road, Bournemouth. 


JV LOCUTION. Mr. CHAKLES SEYMOUR 








1, will forward 9 brochure of his Private Lessons iu As BLIC SPEAKING 
Vocabulary, Voice Producti on, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speiking 
Pupils inchide PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Prea hers, 
Lecturers, and Le auties. 446 Strand (Charing Cross) 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


cr oess FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
rUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to ALD PARENTS by sending (free o 
clarge) prospectuses and RUSTWORTHY INFORMATION 


of the 


The age of tne pupll, district preferied, and :oug! iuea of fees should be given 
J. & J. PATON, Heducationa: Agents, 143 Caunon Street, London, E.C.4 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 





“SCHOOLS AND TUTORS 
Advicy free of charge wil! be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, PHEING ~ co., 
$6 Sackville Street, Piceadilly, W. 1. ., Regent 4926 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES ‘DE P ARTA 
The Firm invites applications from analified ladies who 
are looking for posta as MISTRESoES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families 





{ENT 


= 
/~ 














NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
Q\CHOOLS Parenta can obtain reliable  informati 
" respecting Schools, ‘Lutor Tee 
& for boys and girls by sending t 
requirements (age Of pupils ag 
7 . oi fees, &c.) to 
- TORS. Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 
- Educational Agents, who are largely respons 
t- aching iffs of the most important schools, a t at 
tu supply information difficnit to obtain elsew 
Office —158-142 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 Felephone—1135 Museu 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
PINHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 Sor 
Molton Street NW. j (Gerned 1263).— Lakes ¢ kKiy prepared for J 
ati nd Secretarial k. Course from any dat H ent introd £ 
yONALD MASSEY. Literary Agent. No readin 
charged, Good sh rt stories re 2 ” ! 
Serials ir uu about 80,000 words, Whiere criticism ts requived a small 3 chare 
Authors’ MSs. typed a ALD MASSEY, 23, 1 htrhier Str 
Commons, Lomdon, B.C, 
7 PEW RITING. = RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelv 
buckingham Street, Strand, W.C, 2 (Ground Floor), U.N, Gerrar 
Pirii? on anplicatio 
; epiemmennanaaes TRANSL pg AND SECRETARIAL 
. L ; Rie. 
RESEARCH MSS. Prepared for ‘Press. 
Typing Theses and Technical Work a specialty. 
All work supervised by persons of University and Professional 
Write tor our Looklet. 
riih LONDON SECRETARIAT, 
2 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2 
"Phone: Regent 1609 


TOURS. 


Pio. ATE SOCLAL TOURS (RESUMED). 
Nov. 18th Algeria(fully booked) zon Oth ** Garden of Allah,” Algeria, 
iisia, the Desert (repeated) a gna, 32 iter, Algeria, Italy, Spain, 2 


Miss F.R.G S., 159 Auc kland 


BISHOP, ‘Road, Upper 


R OYAL 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAT, ATTENDANTS 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DE 
CIENT ORF BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX. 


ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES 
KECKEATION, BRAULIFUL BURBKUUNDINGS, 


Norwood, S.E. 1% 


EARLSWOOD [ON 


SURREY 


INSTITUT 


ANU 


For particulars and terms apply to H. HOWARD, Secretary, 
U.P.O, Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hil, £0. 4 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


INVESTORS and SMALL CAPITALISTS.—Messrs. 

BALL, BUTLER, & CO., STOCK and SHARE BROK ERS, KLINGSTON- 
ON-THAMES, Free advice given on Investments, State amount available, 
and a fe a selected list of Securities will be forwarded 


{| DVICE ICE WORTH HAVING on ASSURANCE and ANNUI- 

TIES can only be obtained from one unfettered by financial re lations 

with any Insurance Company. It repays its cost time and again. ead “* Asstr- 

ance and Annuities,” post free from ‘ ‘ADJUDICATOR,” 35 Eldon Chambers, 
Fleet § Street, b.C. 4 : ee ’ 

QUITS ABLE ~ REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY. 
LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), 2500,000. 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
thereon. 

Apply SECT ETARTES, bi Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. + 


eR. «2 ititatrammctaieninaesh om 
ESIDENT PATIEN 's. — ILLUSTRATED Booklet “des. 


cribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 














Country, Seaside—who reccive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.), Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOR EY, 
General Manager Medical, &e. - Assocn., Ltd... 22 Craven St , Praia ulgar Sq., W.C. 

JAVE “YOUR OWN BOOKPLAYE.—Your own "ian 
i Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, Artistic and criginal work 
from £2 2s. Specimens eeut free-—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 


london, W.1. 


‘A RTIF ICAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Cold, £2 on Platinum. Casi: or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery ( broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm 
8 CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1859. | 
LD ARTIFICLAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons | 
wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manvfacturer: 
Messrs. BROW NING, instead of to province jal buyers. if forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made. Chie of Olfices, 6 3 Oxtord $ “treet, La mdon. Ustd. 100 years. 








OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATT Is, A 

SCIENTIFIC REMEDY invented and guaranteed by E. Mowarth, F.Z.8, | 

supplied by order to tiie Royal Honsehold. Used in War a fins Ls, 6d., 
2s. éd., 5s. post free. —HOWARTIHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shetfield. 





BE A SUCCESSFUL WRITER. 





This is the gratifying experience of a 
Student of the Literary Training School FEES: 
THREE —a beginner--who received by one post socipeiman 
| than the Jee paid us for instruction. Fiction Course 


mor 
: © © 
Low fees, expert teaching, and results a2 2 0 


CHEQUES | are the features of our system. “ Earn ee 


While You Learn” is practically a 
| guarantee to serlous workers. Short News Course, | 
BY Stories and Articles are now more than a2 20 
ever in demand.—Apply at once for 
booklet, “‘ How’ to Make Money pecs 





ONE free booklet, 
with Your Pci.” 
a Roth Courses 
Editorial G., (inclusive fee) 
POST. The Literary Training School, | 3 3 0 
22 Shancery Lane, | 
London, W.C. 2. ’ 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Incorporated 1A&s¢ 





ral Auti ised and Jasived, s7 10,000 
Paid-up Capital, 0,000 serve Fund, £2,570,000. Together £5,070,00 
Reserve Liability or Proprietors ee - a ~“_ 5,000,00% 
Total Issued ¢ and Reserves , £10,070,000 


ioe 3 


apital ve 
HEAD OFFICE ‘1 CORNHILL, Lo 
shout the Australia: 


DRAF <*> G gen D on the Bank's Branet 








States, Or on New Zealand 
TELEGRAPHIC kK! MITTANC) are also made 
BILLS are asec cr Ke for coilection | 
DEPOSITS i for fixed periods on terms which mey be uscertaincd | 
ar aflo 




















{For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. ) 


Goddard's 
Pilate Powder 


x Sold everywhere 6¢ I- 26 &4%6 
Lane _ oe ~ ha idk ORD AS 1S. coax 
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Soft Delicate anc Soothing 
as the Melodious Spinet of Old 


Smoking, Mixtare | 


A Perf ect Ble 

of Choice Tobaccos ‘ 
2oz Foitep packets VJ 
Also in loz.& 402. Pits 


The SUPER CIGARETTE 
Spinet Silo 200.Ve 








THE 


URIC ACID QUESTION. 


STRANGE FOR MS “OF GOUT. 


There is probably no single subject, at least no topic affecting 
the health, which has aroused so much interest and attracted 
:o much attention in recent years as uric acid. 

This interest is fully justified, because the uric acid disorders, 
as the various phases of gout are called, are so widely pre- 
valent in this country. England, known as the home of gout, 
has for long enjoyed the wnhappy distinction of possessing 
more gouty families than any other country, and of presenting 
natural conditions which foster the abnormal production of 
uric acid and its consequent chain of ill-health. 

The urie acid enters the circulation and begins at once to 
play havoe with the health. This clogging waste matter chokes 
up the tiny blood vessels, causes congestion of the circulation, 
with resultant intense headache, feverish conditions, nervous 
irritability, sleeplessness, and depression. 


TRE BEGINNINGS OF GOUT. 


When uric acid has thoroughly saturated the blood, it forces 


its way through joints, cartilages, and muscles. At first 
its presence causes only slight twinges of pain, felt in the 
muscles and joimts, during damp or changeable weather, after 
over-exertion or fatigue of any sort. Soon these pains become 
more constant, and develop into gouty rheumatism or 
lumbago, when the deposits of uric acid have spread over 


large areas of the muscles, and destroyed their elasticity. 

Sometimes the spread of uric acid is heralded by a numbness 
and tingling in the fingers, which betoken the developmen 
ot one of the most acutely painful forms of gout, neuritis. In 
this and its twin disorder, sciatica, sharp pin points of uric 
acid pierce the nerves of the arm and thigh respectively, and 
it is the first and tiniest of these crystals that causes the seen- 
sation of pins and needles. This latter, however, becomes a 
hot, stabbing and incessant pain, which finally results in lame- 
ness and great muscular weakness. 

The irritating particles of uric acid embed ther 
the skin, where their presence sets up the intolerable irritati 
of that most obstinate of all skin disorders, gouty eczema. 
Urie acid may be thrown out of the blood and form th: 
pebble-like concretions or sandy deposits known as kidn 
stone and gravel. 
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The most familiar results of uric acid impregnation, how- 
ever, are the swollen, painful, and inflamed joints of acute 
or chronie gout, including chalky gout, rheumatic gout, or 
rheumatoid arthritis. 

DRIVING OUT URI ACID. 

Amongst the most generally successf at uric acid solvent 
are those which compose Bishop's Varalettes. That explains 
why for many years Bishop’s Varal 1 


ettes : hae been regards 
as the most effective remedy and pr 
gout. Their mode of action in the body is 


description. Bishop’s Varalettes 


p ed lv carried 


ventive tor every torn 
oO so interesting 
that it merits a moment’s 
enter the circulation l 


every portion of the anatom Vv uric acid has a 
mulated, Bishop’s Varalettes come int ontact with it d 
ro> it of all its dreaded properti Under the acti 
Bishop’s Varalettes uric acid is converted from an inso 
pain-causing, and dangerous waste-1 luct into har: 
und easily controlled compound, which gives 1 ub] 
the body. Transformed into this ndition |} Bishop’s \ 
lettes, urie acid is general shed t t ( $s, mu 
and nerves, and removed d Wit! depa 
pain and inflammation disa muscle regain t 
elasticity and suppleness, swollen nts are duced to 
size and flexibility, stiffness and lameness depart, and the 
system becomes once ugain gt l turn iM 
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‘Sir Henry Lucy, JP. 


writes :—‘T think the ‘De Reszke’ American has every 
| quality of a good cigarette. 
Rev. Ephraim Levine, M.A., writes:—"'I find ) our 
| *De Reszke American Cigarettes both soothing 
and agreeable tothe taste. Those who, like myself, 
use the voice a great dealin pubiic will be quick 
| to realise what a great boon in cigarettes is 
such a combination.” 




















Percy Hutchison, Esq., writes :— 
“Execllent! I have smoked nothing else 
but your ‘De Reszke' American Cigarettes for 
| years. I never found better.” 


j E* "ERTS declare the “ De Reszke” Ameri- 
4 canis the world’s best Virginia cigarette, 


‘DeReszke 


Aust’ CIGARETTES 


Sold at all T dbacconists, Siores and Miittary Canteens, 





A vethusa Training Ship 

R oys-oa Home for Little Gir's. 

E aling Home for Giris. 

T wickenham Home for Boys 

H_ omes at Bisley, Surrey, for Boys. 

U p-to-date training in every branch, 

S udbury Hom: for Girls. 

A Hostel in London and A ‘Technical School 
for Senior Lads. 


The K.xperts | ALL NEED HELP 


| | The ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP and the SHAFTESBURY 
HOMES as above are ali branches of the NATIONAL 
REFUGES, 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, Londor, W.C, 2. 














of the watchmaking world at all 
the great expositions have con- 

“ede ( h: ‘ >) yS]} j Ta’rons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
ceded t ) W altham a position of = TOMS EASEVENS SUE BING AED 
leadership which has never been Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Fsq., M.A 

. , | Chairman of Ship Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Tsq 
seriously challenged. W altham |? Joint Secretaries: M. BRISTOW WALLEN and HENRY G. COPE! 











tirekeeping superiority is due to . eee = = 

original method, secret process, WILL YOu 
unvarying quality of every im- HELP THE 
portant part of the watch. That 

is why Waltham leads the world CHURCH ARMY 
: we — +e oat} “ley , 
in standardised — watchmaking, Our HUTS and TENTS are still 

and why your watch selection | serving the ARMIES OF OCCU- 
should be a Waltham. PATION, whilst 
AFTER-WAR AID 


/ f | is now being given by many 
a al alLC, eS | ranches, a DISABLED and 
DISCHARGED MEN to re-establish 


themselves, and easing distress and 


Prices vary according obtainable from reli + pes : 
to the grade of move able watchmakers and } difficulty wherever found. 


ment selected Is- jewellers. Waltham | T Bi E N E E D is 6 RE AT. 
1 2 


pecially recommende niovemeuts are fitted 
i. an gue rd ancl ill Cases, made by the | Cheques crossed “ Barclays, a/c Church Army,” payable to Preben dary ( wii 
Riverside grades Dennison Watch Case Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch ndot 


Waltham Watches are Co., Birmingham. eo LE 
Descriptive Literature Free from The 
VALTHAM WATCH CO., LTD. (Dept. ro), || || WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 
325 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. has a family of 
—s 4,700 CHILDREN. 
HELP US TO FEED THEM. 


OUR GENERAL FUND IS SERIOUSLY OVERDRAWN 
Gifts gratefully received by the Secretary, 
Rev. W. Fowett Swann, M.A., 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. at. 
Cheques, &c., crossed and payalle to“ Waifs and St: 


“INNOCENT AND —ameZe* 


are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacom 
£sq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 233, Harrow Road, W. 9. 
812,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 
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YOU CAN CONTROL YOUR 








MEMORY 


BY 


ROTH METHOD 


Don’t grope around in the dark any longer. Control your 
memory, and see instantly everything you want to 





remember. There is no 







THE 


need to wrinkle the brow 





HEN my old friend Faulkner invited me 
to a dinner party at his house, I little thought 


it would be the means of helping me indirectly 


to obtain a one-hundred-and-filty per cent. increase | 


in salary. Yet it was, and here is the way it all came 
about. 

Towards the close of the evening, when things 
began to drag a bit, as they oiten do at parties, someone 
suggested the old idea of having everyone doa“ stunt.” 
Some sang, others forced weird sounds out of the piano, 
recited, told stories, and so on. 


Then it came to Macdonald's turn. He was 
a quiet sort of chap, with an air about him that 
reminded one of the old saying that “ still 
waters run deep.” fe said he had a_ simple 


“stunt which he hoped we would like. He selected mie | 


to assist him. JT irst, he asked to be blindfolded securely, 
to prove there was no trickery in it. Those present were to 
call out twenty-five numbers of three figures each, such as 


161, 249, and soon. He asked me to write down the numbers | 


as they were called. 

This was done. Macdonald then astounded everyone by 
repeating the entire list of twenty-five numbers  back- 
wards and forwards ‘then he asked people to request 
nunbers by positions, suc h as the eighth number called, 
the fourth number, and so on. Instantly he repeated thie 
exact number in the position called. He did this with the entire 
list—over and over again—without making a_ single 
mistake. 

You may well imagine our amazement at Macdonald's 


temarkable feat You naturally expect to sce a_ thing 
of this sort on the stage, and even then you look upon it as 
a trick. But to see it done by an everyday business man, 





in plain view of everyone, blindfolded, and under conditions 
which make trickery impossible, is ast ymnishing, to say the 
least. , 


N the way home that night I asked Macdonald how 
O it was done. He said there was really nothing in 
it—simply a memory feat, the key to which could. | 

be learned in one evening, Then he told me the reason most 
People have bad memories is because they leave memory 
evelopment to chance. Nearly everyone could develop a good 
lemory, he said, by following a few simple rules. And then 
> told me how to do it. At the time I little thought that 
vening would prove to be one of the most eventful in my 


te, but such it proved to be. 








h 
i 
li 


What Macdonald told me I took to heart. I made 
markable strides towards improving my memory. At 
itst I amused myself with my new-found ability by 
amazing people at parties. My ‘‘ memory feat,’’ as my friends 


r 











called it, surely made a hit I was showered with invitations 
tor all sorts of affairs If anyone were to ask me how to quickly 
“evelop social popul irity, I would tell them to learn 
my “memory feat ’—but that is apart from what I want to | 


tell you, 





































My ability to remember things quickly attracted the 
attention of my employer, and promotion aiter pro- 
motion followed in rapid succession. I also found 
that my ability to remember helped me in dealing 
| with other people ; I could win them round to my way 
of thinking, simply because I could recall facts and 
figures the instant I required them. 





We all hear a lot about the importance of 
sound judgment. I have found that sound 
judgment is largely the ability to weigh and 
judge facts in their relation to each other. 
Memory is the basis of sound judgment. I am 
only thirty-two, but many times I have been 
complimented on having the judgment of a man 
of forty-five. I take no personal credit for this—-it 
is largely due to the way I trained my memory. 


| 
HESE are only a few of the ways I have profited by 
iT my trained mentory. It has helped me to recall the 
| names and faces of people I meet. I always liked to 
| read, but usually forgot most of it. Now I find it easy to 
recall what Ihave read. Another thing is that I can now mtaster 
a subject in considerably less time than before. Price lists, 
market quotations, data of all kinds I can recall much better 
than before I trained my memory, 











My vocabulary, too, hes increased. WI! ¥ I see 
a striking word or expression I memorise it and use it in my 
| dictation or conversation. ‘This has put sparkle and 
pulling power into my conversation and business lette1 


I can now do my day’s work quicker and with much 
less effort, because I do net have to keep stopping te 


look things up. 


All this is extremely satisfying to me, of ul But the 
best part of it all is that since I started to tra } 
salary has steadily increased, 

HAT Macdonald told me that eventful evening was 
WV this: ‘Get the Roth Memory Cours: I did. 
‘That is how I learned to do all the things I have told 





vou about. 


SEND NO MONEY 


The Roth Method has been taken up by over _150,009 








The most gratifying thing about the improvement of my 
memory was the way it helped me in business. Much to | 
My surprise, I discovered that my memory training had made 
ae brain clearer, quicker, keener. I felt that I was acquiring 
ae mental grasp and alertness I had so often admired in other 


men and women, and all these people are satisfied that this 
Course will do all that we claim. We have had thousands 
of letters congratulating us on the Roth Method, and 
you have an opportunity now of becoming a memory expert, 
as we ate offering the Course for t > days’ free exe 
amination, So that you can 1 lé that vh 
we claim in our advertising is absolu ie. You 1] 

an opportunity of studying at leas the les 

the three days have expired, and re the 

and we know you will be—send us FULL a 
If, however, you are the exception to the rule and uls 
that the Course is worth the money, send it s, and 
you will owe nothing. Surely you could not have @ 





fairer offer. 

Send a post-card now to the STANDARD ART BOOK 
COMPANY, National Business and Personal Efficiency (Dept 
R. 89), 2 BRAMHAM GARDENS, S.W. 5, and join the 150,000 
satisied ROTH memory experts 
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I Have No Heart ‘to 
Drink It Alone 


It ws only possible after the occupation of Palestine and 
Syria by the Allies to learn how the Bible Society workers in 
those countries had fared during the days of war. Cruel indeed 
seems to have been their lot. 


Colporteur Anis, who worked amongst the villages 
of Lebanon, was arrested and taken for military service. 
Hard work and scanty food soon brought him to the hospital, 
from which he was released so weak that he was unable 
to work. 

Food given to him he gave to orphan children he had 
picked up in the streets. According to a missionary doctor, 
he died of starvation. He refused milk taken to him in 
his weakness, saying, ‘‘ Give it first to these poor children, 
for I have no heart to drink it alone.” 

One man testified, ‘‘He was the only true Christian 
that I know of. He gave away all the mites he used to 
have, and died hungry.” 


Increasing demands for the Scriptures are now reaching 
the Bible Society from all parts of the world. To mention two 
only of the many countries in which it is at work, the circula- 
tion in 1918 in India was over 1,160,000, and in China nearly 
3,100,000 copies. 


In spite of the increased cost of living for its Agents, and 
of the production of books ; of adverse exchange, higher freights, 
and other charges, the Bible Society has resolved, by God’s help, 
to meet these demands. 


Does not the story of the Syrian colporteur appeal to those 
who are nourished by “ the sincere milk of the Word” to share 
it with others ? 


Gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by the Secretaries, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


se 


NOW READY. 





“A NOVEL NAVAL NOVEL.” 


THE GUNROOM 


By 


CHARLES LANGBRIDGE MORGAN, 


Price 7/6 net. 


“The clear aim of Mr. Morgan is to end a state of 
affairs which, if it is anything like what he describes 
ought not to be tolerated for a day longer.’’—Daily Majj, 

“A detailed and well-written account of life in the 
senior service, cast into the form of a story.” 

—TLhe Athe naeum, 

“ A picture of life in the Navy that demands immedi. 

ate attention of the Country.”—Aberdeen Journal. 





A. & C. BLACK, LTD., 
Soho Square, London, W. 1. 





















“The Sister of LiteratureTobacco 
of. Sir Walter Raleigh in the’Times" 






“The pipe, with solemn interposing puff. 
Makes haifa sentence ata me enough: : 
The dosing sages drop the drowsy strain, & 
Then pause,and puff and speak.and puff 


— COWPER | 









PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS— 















10;" 


Per oz. 


White Label. 

9>* 
2 

Per oz. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
Pp? 


792 
Branoh of The Imperial! Tobacco Co. ¢€ Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 














|} OOKS.—Burton’s Arabian Nights, illus., 17 vols. £30; 

Burton's Kasidah, £5 5s.; Don Quixote, 2 vols., illus. by Dor’, ts 
Victor Hugo’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 10 vois., half-morocco, £6 6s.; Campari 
Memoirs of the Private Life of Marie Antoinette, 3 vols., best edit., 1017, £3 & 
Grant’s The Makers of Black Basaltes, 1910, 21s.; Clarke's Baxter Colour Prints 
just out, 9s.; Solon’s Italian Majolica, 21s.; Salome, lllus. by Beardsley, Ils 
Riccardi Press Canterbury Tales, illus. by Flint, 8 vols., £7 10s.; Chas Levers 
Works, Best Library Edition, 37 vols., half-morocco, £25; Willigm Morris: 
Collected Works, 24 vols.,£12 12s. 100,000 Books In stock. Catalogueson applica 
tion —Edward Baker's Great Bookshop, Join Bright Street, Birminghas 
WANTED, Encyclopaedia Pritannica. 29 vols., last Edit., India paper, £25 oderel, 
rINHE ETCHINGS OF CHARLES KEENE, 

List on application. 

* The twenty-one etchings (pure art of the highest order) do but add furthe 
proof of tlie fact that Charies Keene was among ‘he greatest of English artiste 
. . . Coilectors will treasure them by the side of their Mérvons and their Whistler 
To describe these works is to realize the futility of the attempt to convey 0 
words the sublimated beauties of such a delicate art as that of etching."—I/ 
Spectator.——‘ Charles Keene will henceforth be ranke? with the great eteher 
of all time.”"—Joseph Pennell.—_——‘ Charles Keene whom Whistler censidere: 
the greatest English Artist since Hogarth.”—. R. & J. Pennell. 

ENEAS MACKAY, 43-44 Murray Place, Stiriing 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Scale of Charges for Advertisamants. 


Smaii Advertisements. 


Minimum charge of 5s. for four iines (35 words), and Is. 34.4 

line for every additional line (containing on an average about 

twelve words). Displayed Advertisements according to space 

HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “ NEW AND FORTICOMING PUBL 
CATIONS,” £1 PER INCH, 





Outside Page (when available), £21. 
Page ee wk .. £16 16 O | Quarter-Page (Half-Col.).. £4 4 
Half-Page (Column) . 8 8 O | Per Inch .. i +. oe 


COMPANIBS, 


| Outside Page o- -. £23 3 O | Inside Page an - £18 & 


Charges for Borders and Approved 
Block Advertisements 


Quarter - Page, 5} 


Page, 11 in. by 
Ofjin. .. .. £1818 O| in.by3fin. .. £414 ' 
Half-Page, 11 in. by Eighth-Page, 2} in. : 
3m. .. ee 9 9 0 | by Sz in. oe 2! 


TERMs: net. 


“SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Londes, W.C.2 
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i THE 
ATHENEUM 


HE Athenzum has come to 
be regarded as the most 
scholarly of the Critical 

Journé ils. Since its foundation 
in 1828it has had the advantage 
of the best liter: iry talent of the 
day, most of the great literary 
names of the century having 
been associated with it. 


In its present form, besides original 
work, it contains informed Reviews 
of all important English publications, 
an annotated list of New Books, a 
critical record of Foreign Literature, 
and regular articles on Science, Art, 
Music, and the Drama, thus providin 
an ordered survey of lcedieaiaal 
movements throughout the world. 


CONTENTS - - Novemser 14 


THE CONDITION OF ENGLISH. 
Leading Article. 
EMPIRICISM.. .. By George Santayana. 
THE COMEDY OF HuMoURS. 
By T. 8. Eliot, 
THE Uses OF ACADEMIES. 
By George Saintsbury. 
Ove ART EXECUTIONER. 
By J. Middleton Murry. 
SCIENCE: Science and Culture. By 
An suthorits ative article on pr NEW 
THEORY OF THE UNIVERSE. 
By a Fellow of the Royal 
Society 
ArT: Order and Authority IL. By Clive Bell. 
Mvsic: Violoncello Solo. 
By Edward J. Dent. y 
Drama: The Drury Lane Melodrama. 
By J. 8. 
LETTERS FROM SPAIN 


REVIEWS of New En lish and F< oreign Books, 
etc., ete. 


We want you to become acquainted 
with The Atheneum, and with that 
object in view, will you permit us 
to send you a 


SPECIMEN COPY ? 


One will be posted to you on receipt 
of a postcard, addre ssed to 


The Circulation Dept., 


THE ATHENAZUM 


170 Fleet Street, LONDON, E.C. 4 











FRIDAYS SIXPENCE 


Postal Subscriptions: 6 mths. 14/1; 12 mths. 28/2; Foreign: 12 mths. 30/- 














SOUTH AMERICA 


WEST INDIES 


SPAIN. PORTUGAL 
PANAMA BERMUDA CENTRAL 





[Philip Ellan & Co, 


The Barber of Putney. sy 3.3. “orton. 
2nd Impression. Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 

‘A faithful image of certain enduring human charac- 
teristics, affection, comradeship, simple endeavour. Mr. 
Morton has written with a refreshing simplicity.”— 
The Times. 








Princess Pirlipatine and the 


Nutcracker. . 
By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
F’cap 4to, with eight illustrations in colour by V1oLEtT 
DALE. 6s. net. 


The Treasure of the Isle of 
Mist. 


By W. W. TARN. 
F’cap 4to, with six illustrations by SomMERLED 
MACDONALD. 6s. net. 








Rounds from a Pulpit: By a 


Padre-Gunner. 


By Captain the Rev. J. A. F. OZANNE, R.G.A., 
Rector of St. Pierre-du-Bois, Guernsey, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE PILGRIM’S BOOKS. 


F’cap 8vo, 5s, net each. 


No. 1. The Pleasures of Solitude. 


By J. G. ZIMMERMAN, 








Quality Court, Dondon, W.c, 2. 











AMERICA GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC ISLANDS ECYPT | 
STRAITS CHINA JAPAN 8 | 
THE ROYAL MAIL SIEAM PACKET | 
13 MOORGATE STREET LONDON EG | 


| 
| 
| 


--——-—- == === 


pooner 


tinnicnnienenennnananinhaiaiaae 


Read 
AN 


INSIDE SURVEY 
OF 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


IN THIS WEEK’S 





New Europe 


6°: 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Ltd., 
9 East Harding Street, E.C, 4 


OF ALL BOOKSTALLS. 
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Constable’s Announcements THE NELSON 


SIR VICTOR HORSLEY. A Study of his 

VioTOR HORS y POPULAR LIBRARIES 
By STEPHEN PAGET, F.R.C.S., Won. Secretary, 
Research Defence Society, With a Prefatory Note by 

















L. iDY HORSLEY. 21s. net. 
ie AS i ee 
y RE D ranslated by Mrs. 
k. L. DEVONSHIRE. Introduction by Sir WIL- 2/- net NO VELS 
LIAM OSLER, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., Regius Professor 
of Medicine in the University of Owford. y 
Kew Edition, lied 10s. 6d. net. pag ntl oy Lit AGAIN - ARNOLD an 
— nities —_ HAP a ILLIAM DE Moreay 
By the Author of * The Chevalier de Boufflers,”’ etc. THE ETERNAL CITY. Hat Gan 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
NESTA H.WEBSTER (Mrs. Arthur Webster). . 21s. net. NO VE 
The New LIFE OF FREDERICK THE 1/6 net LS 
A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. Srantey J. Weyyay 
By NORWOOD ¥ OUNG. With Frontispiece, Meps and | HE TOWN TRAVELLER.  divenee ae 
——_ en > THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR. ©. N. and A. M. Wittiansgoy, 


HOW JERUSALEM WAS WON: 


Being the Record of Allenby’s Campaign in Palestine. 
By W. T. MASSEY, Official Correspondent of the London EDINB URGH 


Newspapers with the Egyptian Expeditionary Force. Fully 


Illustrated. 21s. net. . e e 
THE BATTLE OF THE YSER AND OF Non-Fiction Library 2/6 net 


YPRES, 1914 RECREATIONS OF AN HISTORIAN. GEORGE TREVELYay, 
By T fi E GERMAN GENERAL STAFF. Trans- | ROUND THE WORLD ON A WHEEL. J. Foster Fraser, 
lated by Captain G. C. Wynne. Introduction and Notes | IN THE COUNTRY OF JESUS. MATILDE Serao, 
Oe eee 5s. vel. | WITH KITCHENER TO KHARTUM. G. W. Srxevess 





THE MAKING OF MODERN ‘ENGLAND 


——_ ——— Te. Gd. net NELSON CLASSICS 








AMERICAN IDEALS 
Edited by NORM AN FOERSTER and W. W. PIER- 1/6 net 
p: SON, Jr. Ee = 6d, net. 
WITH THE Y.M.C.A. IN FRANCE NEW SERIES. SL panna PAPER, STRONGLY 
Notes of a Camp Follower. — 
By BE. W. HOR NU NG. 6s. net. | BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS. CuaRLotTtTe Yoncr, 
By the Author of “ What Is and What Might Be, epee pnp nol onary yes 
THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS ei a MILL ON THE FLOSS. “ Cecnia Shae 
ae MES. through Growth. y EDM a 4 _ ‘NINETY THREE. Voenen Stein 
? VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
THE CULMINATION OF MODERN HISTORY | ryanHOE. Sir Watren Sort. 
By RAMSAY MUIR, Professor of Modern EAST LYNNE. Mrs. Henry Woop. 
History in the University of Manchester. CRANFORD Mrs. ClASKELL. 
nA FOORALICRE AND INTERNA TOR ALICE JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. Mrs. Crak. 
2nd Edition evised, 7s. Gd. net. : . ; si, ada 
: QUENTIN DURWARD. Sir Water Scor. 
FRE EXPARCCON CF EOROPE ca, net, | CHILDREN OF THE NEW FOREST. Carsais: Maswas 
_BATIONAL SELF-GOVERNMENT %%. 60-1! 
A NEW VOLUME OF PLAYS entitled OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 
** HEARTBREAK HOUSE ’”’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 


By GEORGE BERNARD SUHUAW, 7s. Od. net. 
——-—-————— NEW FICTION. sa 


LOVE OF BROTHERS KATHARINE 
TYNAN, Author of * The Middle Years,” etc. 


THE LAIRD OF GLENFERNIE 


MARY JOHNSTON, Author of “The Old Dominion,” etc. 


ORANGES AND LEMONS Mrs. GEORGE MI MORI S 
WEM YSS, Author of * The Professional Aunt,” etc. 
THE STRONG HOURS MAUD DIVER, [ \ 


Author of * Strange Roads,” etc. 
NEW NOVEL. 29Y CHARNWOOD. 
THE DEAN 4 NEW NOVEL.LADYC AN-ILLUSTRATED-BROCHURE: MAY-BE-OBTAINED 


weheray C4 oF ray se ON - APPLICATION - TO «THE * SECRETARY * ** 


Te OINTE EEARCO IBANEZ, td Im 
NCENTE IC A} . 2nd Impress. 
THE WANDERERS ° THE-BIRMINGHAM:GUILD I” 


MARY JOHNSTON, 2nd Impression. 7s. 6d. net .3 70,CT, AK/ 
THE OUTLAW MAURICE HEWLETT, G™CHARLES:S*BIRMINGHAM 


Author 1 “isudrid the Fair,” etc 


AND 
KEITH’S DARK TOWER 98,BERNERS'S™LONDON WI 


ELE A N On a PORT ER, Author of ** Just David, ” ele. 

















SCRIBNER "S$ MA GAZINE Now ON SALE 
Monthly, 1s. 9d. net, by post 2s. 1d. Annual Subscription, 
including _postage, 25s, = ‘tw Ee Pe ainenamaiiean 

NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is "publi 

— | half-yearly. from January to June, and from July to Decemben 


LONDON : 10-12 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 2. on the third Saturday in January and July. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ List 


vA GREAT AUTOBIOGRAPHY.”—New Statesman. 
“More illuminating than any fiction.”—The Times, 


Impressions that Remained. 
Memoirs. By ETHEL SMYTH, Mus.Doc. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. In Two Volumes. 8vo. 28s. net. 

“To say that this book far surpasses all recent Memoirs— 
those of French, Ludendorff, and Lord Fisher—is, perhaps, not 
to say a great deal, but it is questionable whether in some 
sarticulars it does not equal, and in others surpass, even such 

Pooks ag Wagner's ‘ My Life’ and Berlioz’s ‘ Autobiography,’ ” 

—New Siatesman. 








Lord BEACONSFIELD’S NOVELS. 








Re-issue of the Complete Edition at 4s. 6d. net per volume, 
with picture wrapper. 


Vivian Grey | Henrietta Temple | Tancred 
The Young Duke | Venetia Lothair 
Contarini Fleming | Coningsby Endymion 

Alroy Sybil 


“We warmly recommend the new issue of these delightful 
books, and we are grateful to Messrs. Longmans for adding to 
the gaiety of nations by producing it.”-——Sunday Times. 





Outspoken Essays. 
By the Very Rev. WILLIAM RALPH INGE, C.V.O., 
D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“This masterly volume. We know of no other living author 
who could have written them."’—Church Family Newspaper. 


The Feeding of Nations. 
A Study in Applied Physiology. 
By Prof. ERNEST H. STARLING, G.M.G., M.D., F.R.C.P., 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Modern Science and Materialism. 
By HUGH ELLIOT. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Manchester Grammar School, 
1515-1915. 


A Regional Study of the Advancement of Learning in 
Manchester since the Reformation. 

By ALFRED A. MUMFORD, M.D. 

With Illustrations. 8vo. 2ls. net. 








. 
Currency and Credit. | 
By R. G. HAWTREY. 8vo. 15s. net. 

“A minute and well-written description of tha mechanism of 
exchange and of the way it works in practice, in the course of 
which the author supplies an interesting and correct exposition 
of the nature of financial crises.”,-—The Times. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 


Seeley, Service & C& 


rs | 
SPITSBERGEN. Its Exploration, Hunting, Mineral Riches, | 


and Future. By R. N. RUDMOSH BROWN, D.Sc. Illustrated. | 
3 Maps. 25s. net. 
‘Interesting and exhaustive."—TZhe Observer. | 
“‘ Thoroughly readable and entertaining. A genuinely valuable contribution 
to the literature of the subject. Thisis one of those volumes which entertains 
whilst it informs. The author uses his own first-hand knowledge well and 
clearly.”"—The Times. } 
} 
} 


UNEXPLORED NEW GUINEA. Travel, Adventure, & 
Observation. By W. N. BEAVER, F.R.G.S. With Introduction by 
A. C. HADDON, M.A., Se.D., F.R.S. Illustrated. 4 Maps. 25s, net. 

rs “A piquant and well-iilustrated book.” — Graphic. 
A vivid and carofuily detailed record in which humour and horror keep 
os company.”’-—-Dundee Advertiser. 
Mr. Beaver has contributed much of value and interest to the gradually 
accumulating knowledge of New Guinea, and his premature death will prove 
& great loss to the science of anthropology.” —A. C. Happon, N.A., F.R.S. 

NEW VOL. in THINGS SEEN SERIES, 

THINGS SEEN IN LONDON. By A. H. BLAKE, M.A. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. 3s. net. 
Other vols. in the same series Geal with Japan, Palestine, Egypt, Venice, 
N. India, etc., ete. 


SCIENCE OF T0O-DA¥ SERIES. NEW VOL. ; 
SUBMARINE WARFARE OF TO-DAY. How the Submarine 
Menace was Met and Vanquished. By C.W. DOMVILLE-FIFE, late of 
Staff! H.M. School of Submarine Mining, Author of ‘* Submarines and 
Sea Power,” etc., etc. With 53 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. | 
The Secrets of the Submarino Menace have been suppressed by the Censcr | 
Until now. They are revealed in this book. } 
ALREADY ISSUED IN THIS SERIES. 7s. 6d. net each. | 
, ELECTRICITY OF TO-DAY, 8. MECHANICAL INVENTIONS OF | 
C, R. Gipson, F.R.S.E. TO-DAY. T. W. CoknbIN. 
- ASTRONOMY OF TO-DAY. 9. PHOTOGRAPHY OF TO-DAY. | 
CECIL G. DOLMAGE, M.A., H. CHAPMAN JONES, F.1.¢., 
D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.A.S. F.C.S., F.R.P.S. i 
, ouenviete IDEAS OF diac 10. suemse ENGINEERING OF | 
. R. GIBSON, F.R.S.E. TO- 
- BOTANY OF TO-DAY, | 
Prof. G. F. 


_~ 


rt 


eo 


ro 


C. W. DOMVILLE-FIFL, | 
ScoTt ELLiotT,| 11. GECLOGY OF TO-DAY. i 
E M.A., B.8C. Prof. J. W. GREGORY, F.R.S., | 
: NGINEERING OF TO-DAY. v.sc., Prof. of Geology at | 
meDn . CORBIN. Glasgow University. 

ICAL SCIENCE OF TO-DAY. 12. AIRCRAFT OF TO-DAY. 
WiLMoTT Evans, M.D. | C. C. TURNER, Major n,4.F. 
38 Great Russell Sireet, London, W.C. 1 


o 


“a 





THORNTON BUTTERWORTH’S 
BOOKS 


_——— i 


Ideal Xmas Gifts 


PRISONERS OF THE RED DESERT 


CAPT. GWATKIN-WIiLLIAMS, 
C.M.G., R.N. 
With an Introduction by the DUKE or WESTMINSTER 
and Maps. 
The true history, told by Captain Gwatkin-Williams, 
of the torpedoing of H.M.S. ‘ Tara,’ and how the author 
and his men were held prisoner by the wild Senoussi 
in the trackless Jibyan desert until their miraculows 
rescue by the armoured cars under the Duke of Westminster. 





Crown Svo, 7s. G1. net. 





OLD PEOPLE AND THE 
THINGS THAT PASS 


Translated by ALEX. TEIXEIRA DE MAatrros, with 

an Introduction by StEPHEN McKenna, who says : 

This is unquestionably the greatest novel of the greatest 

living Dutch writer. Couperus is already famous iu 

England and America for his novel-sequence, the Books 

of the Small Souls, but “ Old People and the Things 

that Pass’”’ sets the author side by side with Balzac, 
Flaubert, and Tolstoi—all at their best. 

Crown Syo, 7s. net. 


JENNY-ON-THE-COUNTER 
H. MAXWELL 


Author of “Evelyn on 
Woman's Shoes,’’ ete. 

All the characters that drift in and out of this bright 
aud well-written book are sketched in vivid fashion, 
and a note of humour adds interest to a fascinating tale. 


Crown Syo, 7s. net. 


/ 


Thorns,” ‘ Another 


Two Books with Purpose Written 
to Meet the Needs of To-Day 


THE GREAT SOUTH LAND 








|W. H. KOEBEL 


THe RIVER PLATE AND SOUTHERN BRAzI, OF 
‘o-Day. Author of “ Modern Argentina,” ete. 
South America has been rightly called the Continent 
of the future. It is with the changes that have taken place 
during the war, and the situation as it presents itself to-day, 
that this book is chiefly concerned. Denty Syo, 15s. net. 
“Mr. Koebel's readable and well-informed survey is rich iu 
significant facts and pointed observationus.'’—Scofsman. 


THE NATIONALISATION PERIL 
G. E. RAINE 
While with facts and arguments Mr. Raine asc<ails 
Nationalisation, giving the reasons for its world failure, 
he is ready with a strong constructive industrial policy. 
His descriptions of the various State adventures in war- 
time administration will prove to be of deep interest 
and utility. It is the outstanding feature of a work 
which will provoke much discussion. 
Crown Svo, 3s. Gd. net. 


Send for Prospectuses. 


62 ST. MARTIN'S LANE, W.C. 2. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


2nd Large Edition nearly Ready. 





By ARTHUR D. WALEY. 4s, 6d. net anc 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD, 


More Translations from the Chinese, 


5 
L 3s. net, 


Fl FTY Yy EARS i Ni “ Excellent work . . . it is a continuation of the earlier volume. It h 
the same merits and deserves the same success.”—Land and Water, © *~ ™ 
THE ROYAL NAVY Clouds and the Sun. 


By Admiral SIR PERCY SCOTT, Bt. A 


Evening Standard.—“ A book to the general reader extremely 
interesting, and to the student of recent naval history indispen- 
sable. Scott’s career was unique, because his qualities and gifts . 
were altogether exceptional. His resource, ingenuity, and | ¢¢, 
cnergy vere inexhaustible.” 


Poems. By E. CRAWSHAY-WILLIAMS, 
Challenge. Poems. 


2s. 6d. net 


By the late Lt.-Col. MAITLAND HARDYMAN, Dso 


M.C. 2s. 6d. not. 


*. .. Essentially the revelation of a character. His ve 


Tes burn with gin. 


ity and scorn mere ornament; telling of the steeling of hig soul to dat 


against his doctrines.”—7imes. 


Daily Telegraph.— This is a book to be read, for it is no | Pgems. 


ordinary war book, but contains warnings which the country 
cannot afford to ignore.” 
Fully Illustrated. 21s. net. gri 


IRELAND—an ENEMY OF THE ALLIES? 





By BEATRICE MAYOR. 2s. 6d. not. 


“Their unbroken simplicity makes its effect . . . one gets 


pped by their quite unatfected individuality.”"—7imes. 


Schoolboys and Exiles. Poem», 


By GODFREY ELTON. 33s. 64. not. 


By R.C-ESCOUFLAIRE, Thisremarkable book | The Ajax of Sophocles. 
Translated by R.C. TREVELYAN. 3s, 6d. not and 9g, net 


is the work of a Frenchman who has made 
special study of Irish History and Politics. As 
the mature and well-considered opinion of an 


accomplishments .. . 


“The translation is excellent . . . the whole work is a 


“This book is one more proof of Mr. Trevelyan’s fin 


independent foreign observer it will be found ° through his task with such astounding suecess.’’—7'imes. 


the highest value and interest. 6s. net. 


Ready immediately. The Problem of “Hamlet.” 


MESOPOTAMIA 


SONNETS AND LYRICS AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. By GRIFFYTH FAIRFAX, Author | e! 


By the Right Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON 
“An admirable essay.”—Athenaevm. 
“Mr. J. M. Robertson will not, I hope, be again return 


} 


not bored but rather 


{ Just Ou 


delight to read.” 
— Educati 


> taste and scholar 
he is to be cordially congratulate! on having carriej 





S. not. 


red to Parliament {{ 


ection would mean the interruption of the work he is doing upon Shakespeare 


—dJ. C. SQuixi 


in Land and Wate 


of ‘‘ The Horns of Taurus,”’ etc. 3s. 6d. net. } ; 
Some Winchester Letters of Lionel Johnson. 


HOMING WITH THE BIRDS 


By GENE STRATTON-PORTER, Author of written more wisely on laughter than this schooll 


7s. 6d. net. 


“These letters are radiant with love. ... 


Searcely } 
} " 


Oy = 


feredith himself has 
f vmnes 





‘“‘Preckles.”” The tragedies and comedies of 
‘aily life of the birds fascinatingly told and 
ilustrated with many beautiful photographs taken 
by the author. 10s. 6d. net, 





By VERNON BARTLETT. Cloth, &s 
3s. 6d. not. 


A series of anecdotes and sketches dealing with all the 
were at tlie Peace Conference. Special chapters are giv 


NOTABLE NEW NOVELS Nations, Italy, the Fourteeu Points, the German Delezation 


Behind the Scenes at the Peace Conference. 


. not; Lim 
[Just Ou 


principal men who 


en to the League of 


aX 


SISTERS By KATHLEEN NORRIS | Balkan Problems and European Peace. 
JEESE. 4 @. 


Author of “ The Story of Julia Page,’’ etc. Mrs. 


By NOEL BUXTON and C. LEONORD I 
net. 


Norris has written here what many will regard : 
of The Guild State. 


as her greatest love story. 7s. net. 


THE TWO-STRINGED FIDDLE 


will find it a very clear, compact, and picturesque 


By G. E. MITTON, Author of Hawk of the reconstruction.’—Q. K. CHESTERTON in Jilustra‘ed lend 


By G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR. Clot 
Limp, 3s. 64. net. 


[Ready Nov, 18 


h, 4s. 64. net 


“A very valuable little book. Even those who entire!y disagree with 


temeé 


it of one theory ©: 
mm News 


Desert.” An adventure novel of enthralling Defecti Housi 4 thee G i of 
e ive ousing an € row 


interest with the scene set in Burma. 7s. net. 


THE BUILDERS _ By ELLEN GLASGOW 


Author of “‘ Life and Gabriella.” The first novel | graph. 


from Miss Glasgow for three years—a story of 
wide interest and strong appeal. 7s. net. 





Children. 


By J. LAWSON DICK, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
“This remarkable little book. . . . An admirable and n 


New Novels. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, Two Men. A Romance of Sussex. 





A SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY TO ALL BOOKLOVERS. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT REMAINDERS 
OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


Including English and European History and Biography, 
Natural Science, Philosophy and Theology, General Prose, 
Literature, Pootry, Travel and Sport, and Works of Reference. 
In perfect condition, as issued, and offered, so long as the 
present stocks last, at low prices. 
A new Catalogue of 100 pages will be posted gratis on appli- 
cation. 
Orders may be sent through any bookseller or direct to 


JOHN GRANT, Whelesale Beokseller, 
31 GEORGE IV. Bridge, EDINBURGH. 


SSS” 











— ee — 





OOKS !—Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable 

subject, and for all Exams. ; second-hand, at half-prices; new, at best 

rices; catalogue 526 free. One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First 
ditions. State wants. Books bought. Hest prices given. 

W.& G. FOYLE, LTD., 121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.O, 2. 





By ALFRED OLLIVANT. 7s, not. 


Somewhere in Christendom. 
By EVELYN SHARP. 63. 64. not. 


Felicity. 


3s. 6d. net. 
103t interesting mom 


Will be found invaluable by all, both medical and lay, who ar 
concerned in the well-being of the rising generation.’”’—Munchester Guardian 





{Just Ow 


[Shorlly. 


By KATHERINE HARRINGTON. 68. 6d. nob. [Neow. I 


Fetters. 
By C. 8. GOLDINGHAM. 7s. net 


The Trial Stone. 
By JOHN GOWER. 6s. 64, net. 


“A brilliant character study. . . . We are charmed b 


[Ready Now. l8 


y the sweetmess of Mt 


Gower's wit... . A sparkling entertainment.””—aily Nets. 


The Escape of the Notorious 
Sir William Heans. 


By WILLIAM HAY. 10s. 6d. net. 


“A Curiously powerful and enthralling story. . . 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON 





"—Morning Post. 


, Wie. 
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VACMILLAN’S LIST 


SIR W. B. RICHMOND. 


Assisi. 
Impressions of Half a Century. By Sir WILLIAM BLAKE 
RICHMOND, K.C.B., R.A. With 30 Plates in Colour 
and other Illustrations in Black and White, from original 
paintings and sketches by the author. Demy 4to. 42s. net. 
[Tuesday. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
A Private in the Guards. 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of ‘“ With the Russian 


g 


Pilgrims to Jerusalem,’’ &c. 8yvo. 10s. net. 


rs 





an nail 
Samuel Butier. 
Author of ‘“ Erewhon”’ (1835-1902). A Memoir. By 
HENRY FESTING JONES. With 20 Illustrations 
including Two Facsimile Letters. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42s. net. 
The Pall Mail Gazeite—‘ We can imagine no pleasanter 
companion to be at one’s elbow on a library table or at the 
bedside, for it is full of good stories of an erratic, lovable, and 
very remarkable man.”’ 


Miss Eden’s Letters. 
Edited by her Great-niece, VIOLET DICKINSON. 
Four Photogravures. 8vo. 18s. net. 

The Times.—‘‘ Like all good letters, Miss Eden’s letters 
bring so much of life into view, and hint at so much more than 
we can see, that far from falling asleep over her pages, as Miss 
Dickinson predicts, we feel that we have been completely woken 
ip and set gossiping.” 


~ CHARLES WHIBLEY. _ 
Literary Studies. 


By CHARLES WHIBLEY, Author of “ Political Portraits,” 
&e. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


EDITH WHARTON. 
French Ways and their Meaning. 
By EDITH WHARTON. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Profit and Sport in British East 
Africa, 
Being a Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, of “A 
Colony in the Making.” By Captain the LORD 
CRANWORTH, M.C. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 
21s. net 


With 








From Liberty to Brest-Litovsk: 
The First Year of the Russian Revolution. 
By ARIADNA TYRKOVA-WILIIAMS (Mrs. Harold 
Villiams). S8vo. 16s. net. 
The Times.—‘‘ The first really intimate and authoritative 
account ef the Russian Revolution from the downfall of the 
autocracy to tlie Bolshevist coup d'état.” 


Europe in the Melting-Pot. 

By R. W. SETON-WATSON, D.Litt., Editor of 

New Europe.” Vith Maps. Crowi 

> . ¥ 

Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 
Uniform Edition. 21 Vols. 7s. 6d. net per Vol. Pocket 
Edition. 22 Vols. Printed on thin paper, with gilt edges. 
Limp leather, 7s. 6d. net; blue cloth, 63. net per Vol. 
THE SERVICE KIPLINe. Blue cloth, 3s. net each. 


Living Alone. 
By STELLA BENSON, 
Crown 8vo. Gs. net. 
Our Guardian Fleets in 1805. 
¥ H. W. HOUSEHOLD, Author of “ Our Sea Power,’ &c. 
illustrated, 


26 Vols. 


Author of “I Pose,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


Alconol: its Production, Proper- 
ties, Chemistry, and Industrial Applications: 
With Chapters on Methyl Alcohol, Fusel Oii, 
‘nd Spiriious Beverages. 
By C. SIMMONDS, B.Se., Analyst in the Government 
Laboratory London. Illustrated. Evo. 214s. net. 


The Realities of Modern Science. 
Introduction for the General Reader. By JOHN MILIS, 
ae American Puysical Society, Crown 8vo. tos, 6d. 
net, 


eee ff ’ r 
#” Send for Macmillan’s List of New and 


Forthcoming Books with Descriptive Notes. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD, LONDON, W.C, 2. 


NISBETS’ NEW BOOKS 








CATHERINE GLADSTONE 


By her Daughter, Mrs. DREW. 





A fascinating memoir of one of the most remark- 
able women of her day. There is a photogravure 
frontispiece with twenty unique illustrations 
12s. 6d. net. 

(Nov. 27.) 


SOME PERSONAL 
IMPRESSIONS 


By Mons. TAKE JONESCT*® 


(lately Prime Minister of Roumania). 
“ An Interesting gallery. We feel that the man described is no 
longer a naiae but a creature of flesh and blood with something 
by which we can remember iiim.’-—Lorp Bryce in the Intro- 
duction. ——— 

9s. net. 


(Nov, 24.) 





TWO SPLENDID NEW COLOUR BOOKS. 


ALADDIN AND HIS 
WONDERFUL LAMP 


Retold in Rhyme by ARTHUR RANSOME. 
Mlustrations by T. MACKENZIr. 











Iwelve colour plates, many black and white 
drawings, with case and wrapper designs by the 
Artist. Size 10} in. by 7}in. 20s. net. 
Edition de Luxe on hand-made paper, limited to 
200 copies for the United Kingdom. Royal Ato. 

633. net. 


(Nov. 24.) 
SAINTS AND THEIR 
STORIES 


Text by PEGGY WEBLING, 
Kosrnson, R.W.S. 





silustrations by Ff. Cayiny 





Miss Webling has chosen twenty of tae most 
interesting subjects ranging from St. Christopher 
to Joan of Are. Mr. Cayley Robinson’s work has 
been universally recognised in his beautiful illus- 
trations to ‘* The Blue Bird.” 12s. 6d. net. 

(Nov. 20.) 


BOOKS FOR BUSINESS MEN. 


SCIENTIFIC FACTORY 
MANAGEMENT 


By A. D. DENNING, M.A., M.Se., Ph.D. 

A comprehensive treatment of the subject ol 

modern business management. With an unique 

organisation chart. 123. 6d. net. 
(Ready.) 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT 
WASTES 


By JAMES F. WHITEFORD, 

A book of unusual valuo at a time when the 
crooked places of our industrial system are being 
12s. 6d. net. 


(Ready.) 











made straigint. 





THE GRAMMAR OF ANARCHY 
Prepared by Members: oi ,the War Cabinet and 
their Friends. Compiled by J. J. HORGAN, 
ls. not. 
(Ready.) 


THE YELLOW ROCK AND OTHER POEMS 
OF LOVE 
By HAROLD CHILD, author of 
Hardy ” (Writers of the Day Series). 


* Thomas 





2s. td. net. 
(Nov. 24. 
THE FUTURE AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


By CHARLES F. GRAY. 23. not. 





GOSPEL COMRADESHIP 


By E. 8. G. WICKHAM, Chaplain and Instructor, 





Ordination ‘Test School, Knutsford. 
With an Introduction by the Rt. Rev. the Lorp 
Bisuor oF Ox¥rorp. 2s. net. 


22 BERNERS STREET. LONDON, W.1. 
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Messrs. Collins’ Autumn Books 


* PRODUCED WITH THE BEAUTY I HAVE ALREADY GROWN TO ASSOCIATE 
WITH THE IMPRINT OF THE PUEBLISHERS.’’—Mr. PUNCH. 


IRISH IMPRESSIONS by G. K. Chesterton 


“Mr. Chesterton says many fine things finely in his book on Ireland. His book 
is most valuable ... there are enough lightning flaskes in it to make it necessary 
for everybody to read it,”—Daily News. 7s. 6d. net 


A GARDEN OF PEACE by F. Littlemore 
A Medley in Quietude. 


A thoroughly unconventional book written in, about and round a 
lovely garden— the “ garden talk” of a philosopher of rich and generous 
mind. It is illustrated from beautiful photographs. 10s. 6d. net 


AMONG ITALIAN PEASANTS 


Written and illustrated in colour and black and white 
by Tony Cyriax. Introduction by Muirhead Bone 











This artist and author, whom Mr. Bone warmly introduces, has 
found a new vision of Italy which may show new points of beauty 
and charm even to those best acquainted with this land so beloved of 
the English traveller. 12s. 6d. net 


THE HISTORY OF RUHLEBEN 


by Joseph Powell (Captain of the Camp) and Francis Gribble 


A record of British organisation in a prison camp in Germany. 


With many illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 
POEMS 1916-1918 POEMS in time oF Peace 
by Francis Brett Young, by C. Kennett Burrow, 
author of “ Marching on Tanga,” etc. author of “Tony Heron.” 


Handsomely Printed on fine paper. Large Cr. 8vo. Each 5s. net 


MARCHING ON TANGA 


by Francis Brett Young, author of “The Young Physician” 


A new edition of this wonderfully popular account of Smuts’ East 
African Campaign. “It is hard to recall a book about the war at once so imaginative 
and so real.”—Westminster Gazette. 


Small 4to. 6 coloured plates. 10s. 6d. net 


Outstanding Novels 


COUSIN PHILIP by MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 
NEW WINE by Agnes & Egerton Castle 
THE YOUNG PHYSICIAN by Francis Brett Young 

THE PLAIN GIRL’S TALE by H. H. Bashford 
MADELEINE (2rd Impression) by Hope Mirrlees 





SIR LIMPIDUS by Marmaduke Pickthall 
TRUE LOVE by Allan Monkhouse 
FULL CIRCLE by Mary Agnes Hamilton 


THE HUMAN CIRCUS by J. Mills Whitham 
THE QUIETNESS of DICK by R. E. Vernede 
AUTUMN LIST ON APPLICATION 





LONDON: Ww. ‘COLLINS, SONS & CO., Ltd., 48 PALL “MALL, S.W. 


“Lor do yey by W. SPEAIGHT & SOKS, Lip, S & by Fet ter : Lene, Lo. ry aad | Published by ALFLED EVERSON fi tor the “SPECTATOR” Limited;, - 
Otice. No, 1 Welilmgton Street (WC. 2) ‘iD the Preeinet oi the Savoy, Str ind, in the County of Middivsex, Saturday, November 15 h, ly 1s. 
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